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Murderers with 


Tonight you may be killed. And your killer will go 


® apouT EVERY hour you and I and 
millions of other Americans become 
part of a shameful conspiracy to 
besmirch our system of justice. By 
keeping silent we have made it 
possible for thousands of killers 
every year to pass through our 
courts untouched, unpunished and 
unrepentant. 

How can it happen? Come with 


me and see for yourself. We’re in 
the bright, newly painted Vehicle 
Accident Court of a large Eastern 
city. This city recently became 
aroused about the shabby condition 
of its courts and it embarked on a 
campaign of refurnishing and pro- 
viding new robes for the iudg 
Everything, in fact, except—justice. 
The defendant before the bench 








Licenses 


BY MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


free to kill again— if he uses the right weapon 


is about to be sentenced. He has 
committed a heinous but common- 
place crime. He killed a 26-year-old 
mother of two children. Nothing 
rsonal, mind you. He did it with 

is shiny new 1950 sedan and it 
only took a few seconds. He was 
ing at 40 miles an hour 

this suburban street at 

had a few drinks in him. 


The victim’s widowered husband 
is still torn with rage. He, of course, 
wants the guilty driver executed. 
But then he’s prejudiced. Justice 
must be cool and fair. What would 
you say? Give him 10 years? Or, 
maybe the culprit has a family, too. 
Make it only five years—and a 
heavy fine. Fair enough. 

But what’s actually happening? 
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The culprit is walking out of the 
courtroom with his lawyer, a free 
man. Oh yes, he was fined $100 
and had his license suspended for 
90 days but there’s to be no jail 
for him and in three months he’ll 
be right back driving his shiny new 
car again. 

Corruption? Bribery? Nothing of 
the sort. Much as he wanted to, the 
judge couldn’t do anything else. 
Year after year he has seen similar 
killers go nearly scot-free and he 
hasn’t been able to do a thing about 
it. A weird, incredibly blind law 
bound his judicial hands. 

Couldn’t happen in your city? 
Don’t kid yourself. The odds are 
that it could and does happen very 
easily. There are only a few states 


that have recently gotten around. 


to correcting the laws that make 
these gross injustices possible. 
For a month I travelled around 


the East and the Midwest talking 
to prosecuting attorneys, judges, 
police chiefs, safety officials, law- 
yers and state motor vehicle admin- 


istrators. The whole subject is 
filled with such political dynamite 
that most of them would talk about 
the problem only if they weren’t 
quoted by name. But others, deeply 
ashamed of their part in the con- 
spiracy of silence that has envel- 
oped the subject, agreed to let me 
use their names. 

In most of these states I sat in 
on cases where auto homicide cases 
were being tried. After a while my 
own sense of indignation became 
dulled as I heard case after case 
where justice, already blindfolded, 
had also been gagged, handcuffed 
and slugged insensible. 

In time I came to realize that 
just because the driver was drunk, 
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on the wrong side of the road, 
speeding, going against the traffic 
light, and driving without a license 
didn’t mean that anything drastic 
would happen to him even if he 
killed someone in the process. In 
one case a driver did all of the 
above and in addition left the scene 
of the accident to become another 
hit and run killer. He got a three- 
month jail sentence—suspended. 

What saddened me most, though, 
was the realization that most offi- 
cials and judges I spoke to were 
anxious to pass the blame for the 
terrible condition to someone else. 
Motor vehicle administrators 
blamed chicken-hearted grand 
jurors who refused to indict in the 
first place. Grand jurors indignant- 
ly blamed an outmoded legal con- 
cept of manslaughter. Judges 
blamed district attorneys for not 
prosecuting their cases more vigor- 
ously. And the prosecuting attor- 
neys? They claimed the police 
simply didn’t know how to make 
the latest scientific tests at the scene 
of the accident to get an airtight 
case against the guilty driver. 

From personal experience I knew 
there was no such thing as an air- 
tight case, regardless of how much 
scientific investigation and detect- 
ing was involved. In the summer 
of 1949 a friend of mine was killed 
by a speeding driver in Brooklyn. 
She was a fine, lovable woman and 
her sudden, pointless death infuri- 
ated her relatives. One of them was 
the head of a good-size liability 
insurance company with a staff of 
specialized investigators. He put 
two of his best men on the case, 
determined that this wouldn’t be 
simply another case in which the 
guilty driver got off with nothing 
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more than a slap on the wrist. The 
investigators checked the skid 
marks to show the man was speed- 
ing excessively, got copies of the 
city detective’s confidential reports 
on the case, and got the driver 
by a clever ruse to give an exact 
and rather damning account of the 
accident. By tedious digging back 
they found that he had been in- 
volved in another accident which 
injured an elderly man seriously 
about five years before. In effect, 
the investigators did as much and 
possibly more than the most zealous 
district attorney with an ample 
staff of detectives could have done 
no matter how much he wanted a 
conviction. 

You can probably guess the net 
result. A reluctant judge, sitting 
in Brooklyn’s crowded Vehicle Ac- 
cident Court, found the man guilty 
—of reckless driving. The penalty: 
$100 fine and a three-month revo- 
cation of license. The mild penalty 
was perhaps all the more glaring 
because it was the same month that 
the cab driver who killed Margaret 
Mitchell in Atlanta was sentenced 
to a year to 18 months in jail. And 
he got that kind of sentence only 
because of the great furor that the 
death of the popular novelist 
aroused. If it had been just another 
Atlanta matron, this offense would 
have been only slightly more serious 
than his previous seven arrests for 
speeding or his six arrests for reck- 
less driving. None of them involved 
anything more than payment of a 
negligible fine or a suspended sen- 
tence. “How could I know she was 
Margaret Mitchell?” he asked with 
unintended irony after his arrest. 

There are other points to be 
taken into consideration, of course. 


Not every pedestrian who gets 
killed by a motorist is guiltless. 
Often enough he or she stepped out 
suddenly in mid-street from be- 
tween parked cars. Sometimes they 
cross unexpectedly against the 
lights. Occasionally they walk in 
the middle of dark country roads 
at night. About half of the 9,350 
pedestrians who were killed last 
year had only themselves to blame. 
These things happen and will con- 
tinue to happen. 

But what about the thousands 
of blameless pedestrians—the ones 
who were crossing with the lights or 
at intersections where there were 
no lights, which means, presumably, 
that they had the right of way. Or 
the ones who were standing on a 
safety isle. Or the 340 who were 
killed by cars that came up on the 
sidewalks? 

Nor are these all we must con- 
sider. Last year another 10,540 
men, women and children were 
killed in cars as a result of collision. 
Occasionally both drivers in the 
fatal collision might be guilty of 
traffic violations but in the over- 
whelming majority of cases it was 
one driver alone who was breaking 
the traffic laws. Usually, by speed- 
ing. The drivers of those cars are 
just as guilty of killing another 
driver or the people in his car. As 
a matter of fact, the National Safe- 
ty Council found, after a careful 
survey of 23 states, that 57 per cent 
of the drivers involved in fatal 
accidents were violating a traffic 
law at the time of the accident. 

In New Jersey, recently, they 
added up their own traffic fatalities 
and checked on the number of cases 
which resulted in prosecutions. 
Some 1,800 persons were killed 
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in highway traffic accidents in that 
state from 1947 through 1949. How 
many drivers were indicted? Just 
139. How many convicted? 76. And 
of these only 15 went to jail. The 
rest got suspended sentences, pro- 
bation or fines. 

It didn’t make sense to Martin 
J. Ferber, state director of the 
Motor Vehicle Division. After an 
investigation he concluded: 

“The reluctance of grand jurors 
to indict, except in flagrant cases, 
appears to be the principal weak- 
ness in the present judicial process 
in fatal traffic accident cases. Most 
people, including jurors, drive auto- 
mobiles, and a number of them, 
presumably, occasionally violate the 
traffic laws when driving.” 

Grand juries and county prose- 
cutors all over the state immedi- 
ately protested. 

“Tt’s not ‘human nature’,” Mat- 
thew F. Melko, Middlesex County’s 
young and vigorous prosecutor told 
me. “It’s the law. As it stands at 
present the prosecutor in one of 
these cases must show that a driver 
involved in a fatal accident had 
operated carelessly and heedlessly 
in wilful or wanton disregard of 
the rights and safety of others. In 
short, when I get up before a jury 
in such a case I practically have to 
prove that the motorist deliberately 
aimed his auto so as to cause the 
death. And you can imagine what 
chance any prosecutor has of prov- 
ing that.” 

The Middlesex County Grand 
Jury promptly backed him up with 
a resolution to the State Legisla- 
ture. It said, in part: 

“This jury has considered many 
cases presented to it involving 
death caused by motor vehicles . . . 


We fully realize the record of the 
County and the State in these 
matters is a sad one, and we are 
seriously disturbed by it . . . There 
has been no reluctance on the part 
of this panel to indict. However, 
the law as it presently stands .. . 
makes it most difficult . . . We sub- 
mit and strongly recommend to the 
State Legislature that a serious 
study be made that will facilitate 
and expedite the indictment and 
conviction of those guilty of reck- 
less driving which results in death.” 

It was a courageous jury. Else- 
where similar aroused grand juries 
have been the prod that led to im- 
proved motor vehicle death legisla- 
tion in Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Califor- 
nia. In those states today it’s suffi- 
cient for the prosecution to prove 
that at the time of the fatal acci- 
dent the driver was violating a 
traffic law and was operating in 
“reckless disregard of the safety of 
others.” This, of course, is far, far 
easier to prove than under the old 
law where the prosecutor practi- 
cally had to prove that the driver 
was deliberately out to kill a person. 
In these new-law states the sen- 
tences are generally limited by the 
law to one year’s imprisonment 
plus a fine. The average sentence is 
90 days in jail plus a fine. As you 
might expect, in those states there 
are more indictments and convic- 
tions for traffic deaths. 

Yet, oddly enough, not as many 
more as you might think. Appar- 
ently, it is not just a matter of 
improved legislation to make it 
easier for the prosecutor to get a 
case. Perhaps, after all, “human 
nature” is involved. 


Listen to George W. Ziegler, 
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Chief Inspector of New Jersey’s 
Motor Vehicle Division: 

“Okay, you get this new legisla- 
tion and it becomes easier for the 
prosecutor to get an indictment out 
of the grand jury. Now the driver 
is tried for auto homicide before a 
regular jury and what happens? 
Very simple. I’ve seen it in court 
dozens of times. 

“The defendant’s lawyer gets up 
before that jury and gives them a 
great spiel along these lines: ‘Well, 
poor Joe is dead. We can’t help 
him. It was just one of those things. 
Happens every day. But this man 
before you on trial has a family, a 
job. He’s been a respected member 
of the community. What happened 
to him on the road that night might 
happen to any of you. Remember, 
gentlemen of the jury, when you 
look at my client, just remember— 


there but for the grace of God, goes 


” 


you and you and you...’ 

Not very high flown or tear-jerk- 
ing but it’s enough to do the job in 
most cases, Ziegler told me. 

In Evanston, Illinois, I spoke to 
Robert L. Donigan, General Coun- 
sel of Northwestern University’s 
famous Traffic Institute. From 
1929 to 1941 Donigan was a prose- 
cuting attorney for the suburban 
towns surrounding Chicago in 
Cook County. In that time he tried 
dozens of auto manslaughter cases. 
At the time Illinois had an old 
statute on its books which made a 
one-to-14-year sentence mandatory 
in auto homicide convictions. 

“Even in some flagrant cases,” 
Donigan told me, “the jury would 
ask what the sentence could be in 
the event of a guilty verdict. When 
they heard that it could be as much 
as 14 years you could almost see 


their faces go white and right then 
and there you almost knew they’d 
come in with a not guilty verdict 
even though that driver was as 
guilty as sin.” In some states, you 
can get as much as 20 years for auto 
manslaughter. The record, how- 
ever, goes to Russia where in one 
recent case a driver was given life 
imprisonment. 

The possibility of a long jail term 
for a convicted driver has probably 
caused a lot of soft-hearted juries 
to turn the guilty men free, but po- 
lice officials and traffic experts I 
spoke to feel there is another major 
weakness in the present setup be- 
sides the jurors. 

“It begins right with the prose- 
cutor,” a police chief in the Mid- 
west said flatly. “Your average 
prosecutor is politically minded. A 
good prosecutor is supposed to 
get convictions. More convictions, 
more votes. But give him a case in 
which there’s only a 50-50 chance 
of getting a conviction and he 
shies away from it. He tries to make 
a deal with the defense lawyer to 
accept a lesser offense in return for 
a guilty plea or he just postpones 
the case to death. Then he wonders 
out loud to the newspapers why we 
cops aren’t more diligent in track- 
ing down evidence that’ll make it 
possible for him to convict drivers 
in auto homicide cases. 

“A prosecutor who’s interested 
in the public good rather than his 
own political fortunes would see 
immediately that just bringing 
these guilty drivers to trial is a 
deterrent in itself. Nobody wants 
to be tried for manslaughter. Even 
if he’s freed he’s going to be a 
more careful driver after that.” 

From other police officials I 
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heard an uglier side of the prose- 
cution problem. In most communi- 
tics the prosecutors aren’t paid 
enough for them to make a living. 
So they’re allowed to have private 
practices on the side. Surprisingly 
often, the families of the traffic 
accident victim come to the prose- 
cutor in his role as lawyer and give 
him the case of trying to get the 
highest possible settlement out of 
the driver involved or his insur- 
ance company. Inevitably the law- 
yer role takes precedence over the 
prosecutor role, and the driver 
finds that he either faces a criminal 
case to determine whether or not 
he'll go to jail or a civil settlement 
for a large sum. Inevitably he 
chooses the civil settlement. An 


old, old squeeze play has worked 
once more. 

Perhaps you may feel that, too, 
is a kind of justice—to the victim’s 


family, anyway. The trouble is it’s 
an injustice to all the rest of us. A 
dangerous and careless driver has 
been spared public prosecution be- 
cause he could pay enough in a 
civil settlement. Having paid, he’s 
free to go his reckless way again. 
Can you be sure that next time he 
won't hit you or some member of 
your family? Remember that most 
drivers involved in fatal accidents 
are accident repeaters. 

Prosecutors who are sensitive 
about their dual roles sometimes 
point to the fact that their police 
departments don’t have any quali- 
fied traffic accident investigators. 
Men, for example, who have taken 
the full course at Northwestern’s 
splendid Traffic Institute which 
annually trains hundreds of men in 
what clues to look for in traffic ac- 
cidents. Every year more and more 
10 


men are being trained but there are 
still many communities which don’t 
have any of these experts. 

When you have public-spirited 
prosecutors and trained police in- 
vestigators and fair-minded jurors 
there is still another factor to be 
considered—the judge. If the 
jurors come in with a guilty verdict 
and the judge turns it into a mean- 
ingless suspended sentence the po- 
lice, the prosecuting attorney and 
the jurors can be pardoned if their 
zeal for justice is considerably 
dampened. 

Not long ago an official of the 
Kansas City Safety Council found 
that after each of his broadcast 
hard hitting traffic safety talks, 
stressing strict enforcement and an 
end to “fixing,” he used to get large 
contributions from shady _politi- 
cians. The safety official made some 
discreet inquiries into the sudden 
and unexpected interest in safety 
and found a disconcerting answer: 
the radio talks were just the thing 
the crooked politicians needed to 
raise their rates to guilty drivers 
for “fixing” various traffic offenses 
with certain judges. 

In New Jersey, which has been 
undergoing a judicial revolution 
for the past two years, Chief Jus- 
tice Arthur T. Vanderbilt recently 
told the state’s judges that he was 
tired of the increasing number of 
suspended sentences that some 
judges were handing out in serious 
traffic cases. He warned them that 
if it kept up he would require every 
judge handing out a suspended sen- 
tence to send him a special ex- 
planation for each such case or he 
might go even further and order a 
complete elimination of suspended 
sentences for traffic violations. 
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“We don’t intend,” he told them, 
“to permit a few judges to see the 
system break down because they do 
not have the will power to resist 
pressure on them for suspended 
sentences.” 

Weak judges, fearful prosecutors, 
soft-hearted jurors, untrained po- 
lice—all of them certainly add up 
to a terrible combination working 
against any changes in our present 
laws dealing with auto homicides. 
Actually, it sounds worse than it is. 
The primary remedy lies with none 
of those groups. 

Jim Economos, the burly, ener- 
getic director of the Traffic Courts 
Judges and Prosecutors Confer- 
ences of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and probably one of the 
best informed Americans on the 
entire subject, told me the real 
remedy for the problem lies with 
us—the people. We get pretty 


much the level of justice we really 
want, he said. Once we firmly de- 
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cide that we want reckless drivers 
who kill people to be treated like 
the criminals they really are, then, 
and only then, will judges, juries, 
and prosecutors get tough. 

Already, in at least one city— 
Detroit—the people are showing 
that they’re in favor. of tough ac- 
tion against drunken drivers. 
Judges have been giving them jail 
sentences freely without risking po- 
litical suicide. If Detroit judges can 
safely hand out jail terms for 
merely driving while drunk, per- 
haps it won’t be too long before 
the rest of the country decides that 
reckless drivers who kill pedestrians 
or other drivers also deserve jail 
sentences. If Detroit’s recent ex- 
perience is any criterion the results 
will show up in greatly reduced 
traffic fatalities in a few years. 

Who has to be killed in your 
community to wake it up to the 
deadly menace of murderers with 
licenses? a6 





@ “coopsye, ALL!” Horton called to the men at the club. “I have te go 
home now and explain things to my wife.” 


“What things?” someone asked. 
y) Horton shrugged: “How do I know?” 


—Oliver Benson 


@ THE pocTor TOOK the ailing man’s wife into the next room, patted her 
kindly on the shoulder and said, “Mrs. Boyce, I don’t like the looks of your 


husband.” 


“Neither do I, doctor,” she replied. “But he’s good to the children.” 


—Hans Flugelmeyer 


@ A POLICEMAN WAS approached on a street corner by a meek little man. 
“Excuse me, officer,” said the timid stranger, “but I’ve ‘been waiting 
here for my wife for over an hour, Would you be kind enough to order 


me to move on?” 


—Lillian Nesslage 


@ ONE MORNING, while my mother was visiting me, my doorbell rang and 
she answered it. A peddler stood on the porch with his wares. 

“You the boss of the house?” he asked brusquely. 

“No,” said my mom, “I’m the boss’s mother.” 


“Then,” snapped the man, “let me talk to HER.” 


—Peter T. Folsom 
ll 
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*High Cost of Living 


around the world 


HOW LONG DO YOU HAVE TO WORK TO BUY... 


@ IN WHAT country does the man 
who works for a living get the best 
break? Not in terms of the size of 
the figures on his pay check. But 
in terms of what his earnings will 
actually buy at the week’s end. 
That the U. S. worker gets the 
best deal probably won’t surprise 
you. But what is amazing is the 
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size of the gap between the U. S. 
and the other countries. Thé work- 
ers in even the next most favorable 
countries have to work three to four 
times as long as the American to 
earn the same “real” money. 

Next time the High Cost of Liv- 
ing gives you a headache, soothe 
yourself with a look at this chart. 
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Arizona Story: 





He Bought a Fire Engine 







BY JOSEPH STOCKER 


@ THROUGHOUT THE SPRAWLING 
suburbs of Phoenix, Arizona, one 
of the West’s postwar boom cities, 
a significant change has taken place 
since February 9, 1948. 

Before then a suburban fire al- 
most inevitably meant tragedy and 
loss. Population had expanded too 
far and too fast for municipal fire 
protection to keep up with it. Fire 
loss statistics were sky high. 

Since then suburban Phoenix has 
had its normal ration of fires from 
month to month. But losses have 
been cut to a fragment of what they 
used to be. Last year more than 
86 per cent of the property that 
caught fire was saved. This repre- 
sented a cash value of $2,025,000, 
or an average of $6,661 for each 
suburbanite living in the area. 

The man responsible for all this 
is blond, boyish 25-year-old Louis 
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A. Witzeman (right, above). He 
used to chase fires as a newspaper 
reporter in Arizona. Now, paradox- 
ically, he is head of his own private 
fire department—founder, presi- 
dent and majority stockholder of 
the Rural Fire Protection Co. which 
has stirred a large ripple in the fire- 
fighting profession. For it is a well- 
established principle among fire- 
fighters that this is no proper sphere 
for private enterprise. Too expen- 
sive and too risky. 

Someone must have neglected to 
tell that to Lou Witzeman, how- 
ever, because he bought his own 
equipment, erected and outfitted 
his own stations, hired his own 
firemen. In the intervening two and 
a half years he has built it up to 
a $150,000 business, with six fire 
trucks, a payroll of 17 full-time and 
8 part-time workers, the most mod- 


ern equipment available and three 
stations spotted strategically around 
the outskirts of Phoenix. The de- 
partment is now third largest in 
Arizona, out-ranked only by the 
municipal departments of Phoenix 
and Tucson. Its swift, glistening 
engines, often paced by the boss 
himself in a car with a siren and 
red light, have become a familiar 
and exciting part of the suburban 
scene in Arizona’s capital city. 

Rural Fire Protection gets its 
revenue from the sale of annual 
subscriptions, ranging from $12 up, 
to homeowners, businessmen and 
farmers in the 101-square-mile area 
it serves. Approximately 5,000 sub- 
scribers have bought for themselves 
the comforting assurance that one 
of Witzeman’s trucks will be John- 
ny-on-the-spot in case the electric 
wiring goes cockeyed or someone 
flips a cigarette into an awning. 

But they’re getting more than 
comforting assurance for their 
money. Rural Fire Protection has 
turned in a’ performance record of 
which any big city fire department 
could be proud. 

Before that eventful day in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, the big produce pack- 
ing sheds along Phoenix’ “Lettuce 
Row” were burning down at the 
rate of one a year. Not a single shed 
has been lost since then. And Witze- 
man and his smoke-eaters, hurtling 
through the crowded suburbs, have 
saved a big public school, a $1,- 
500,000 church and _ parochial 
school, at least two costly restau- 
rants, and many lesser properties, 
along with several lives. 

In so doing, Rural Fire Pro- 
tection has made its mark in the 
professional fire-fighting world. Re- 
cently the organized fire under- 


writers gave Witzeman’s subscribers 
a reduction in insurance rates. 

In true Algerian manner Witze- 
man started out on a shoestring— 
with $1,600 and an idea. The idea 
came after he and his wife moved 
into their new suburban home and 
realized that they had left not 
only the city’s congestion behind 
them but its fire protection as well. 

Witzeman decided a private fire 
department might click. He dug 
the $1,600 out of the sock and hired 
some salesmen to sell subscrip- 
tions. It seemed simple enough. He 
would sell $10,000 worth of sub- 
scriptions and, with the $10,000, 
set himself up in the fire-fighting 
business. 

Witzeman asked the local banks 
to back him up. One of them, sur- 
prisingly, agreed to his proposition 
—an arrangement whereby the sub- 
scribers would pay their money into 
an escrow fund, to be held until all 
the $10,000 was collected. The bank 
gave him 90 days in which to do it. 
If the money wasn’t in by then, 
back would go all the checks to the 
subscribers. 

A few days ahead of the deadline 
Witzeman was still $1,300 short but 
he borrowed from his friends and 
relatives to make it. He promptly 
sank the $10,000 in fire-fighting 
equipment, firemen’s wages and 
station house No. 1. 

On February 2, 1948, the Rural 
Fire Protection Co. was open for 
business. For a week Witzeman and 
his firemen waited for their first 
call. Then three alarms came in 
almost simultaneously. One was a 
blazing adobe shack. Another was 
a grass fire. The third was a loaded 
furniture truck which burst into 
flame in front of a drug store and 
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was saved with but small damage. 

Bit by bit, Rural Fire Protection 
branched out—a new truck here, 
another there, a second station 
house and then a third. And, bit by 
bit, Witzeman added paraphernalia 
to meet the exacting requirements 
of the underwriters—hose, smoke 
masks, axes, pike poles, ladders, 
stretchers, blankets and all the rest. 

One of Witzeman’s toughest 
problems was the necessity of cov- 
ering an area which is devoid of 
fire hydrants, since it lies outside 
the city limits. He literally would 
have to carry his own water supply 
with him to each fire. 

Rural’s young president over- 
came the obstacle by concentrating 
on a war-perfected device known 
as “fog.” This is simply water 
placed under 800 pounds of pres- 
sure and atomized at the nozzle 
into an incredibly powerful spray 
which cools, smothers and _ blasts 


the fire all at the same time. A gal- 
lon of water converted into “fog” 
will do 10 times as much work as 
the same gallon pumped through a 


conventional low-pressure hose. 
Thus a “fog” truck’s own tank of 
water is enough to cope with the 
average blaze, and three of Witze- 
man’s fire engines are the latest 
model “fog” trucks. 

Sometimes, when a massive bil- 
low of smoke over the city’s pe- 
riphery denotes a major conflagra- 
tion, Rural hustles out its reserve 
equipment—a monster 4,000-gallon 
tank truck full of water and an- 
other tanker half that size. And if 


CLOTHES CONSCIOUS? 


these still don’t provide enough 
water, Witzeman has an arrange- 
ment with a big irrigation co-opera- 
tive in Phoenix to tap its canals. 

Striving to hit a compromise be- 
tween what he calls “brute business 
and public duty,” Witzeman gives 
free protection to schools, churches, 
hospitals and property of govern- 
mental subdivisions. He makes no 
charge for fighting “non-subscrib- 
er” fires in which human life is at 
stake. And he answers all alarms 
and then takes his chances on col- 
lecting for services rendered to peo- 
ple who aren’t his customers. 

“IT don’t think a man has a right 
to ignore a fire,” he says. “It’s kind 
of like butting into God’s province.” 

Witzeman has found the life of 
a private fire-fighter to be “one of 
those things that look glamorous 
until you get into it,” but it’s still 
peculiarly satisfying. 

“It almost scares me to see the 
amount of faith people have in 
us,” he explains. 

But the life of a private fire- 
fighter is also not without its little 
embarrassments. As luck would 
have it, Witzeman’s own house 
caught fire once. Things had come 
full circle for the president of Rural 
Fire Protection, for this was the 
same house that inspired him to go 
into the business in the first place. 
The blaze started in a cooler atop 
the roof. Witzeman, a bit shame- 
faced, called the station house. 

“Cut the siren and the light, fel- 
lows, please,” he said. “This one’s 
on the house!” as 





@ WHENEVER I see a scraggly-haired, sloppily dressed bobby-soxer, I picture 
her standing in the middle of her dressing room saying, “Clothes, I'm going 


downtown. If you want to come along, hang on.” 


—Coralie Brown Kaplan 
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She can mix-and-match 34 completely 


6 
BLOUSES 


A. White Pique, $6 B. Gray-and-White C. Gray-and-Maize 
Striped Cotton, $5 Rayon Print, $3 


All 6 blouses go with these 3 skirts. Blouse aj 


6 
SKIRTS 




















G. Gray — H. Rust ee I. Navy Wool 
(Suit Ss i” $18) 


4 
JACKETS AN 


M. Gray Gabardine N. Navy-and-Red 
(also serves as topper) Wool Plaid 



































different outfits from... 
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D. Kelly Green Wool E. Chartreuse Wool F. Pose Wool 
Jersey, $3_— Jersey, $5 Jersey, $6 








goes with skirts JKL, blouses DEF with skirts J 


ai 


-and-Green K. Navy-and-White L. Red-and-White 
oo Plaid, $6 Checked Suit, $30) Checked (Suit, $55) 


...and she 
varies them all 
with these 


- O. Navy-and-White P. Red-and-White 
accessories Checked Bolero Checked Wool 





























Charlotte looks for clothes that are convertible 
—like the brown-and-black checked wool that 
goes to work (left) with searf and leather belt, 
then, for a five o’clock date (right), turns dressy 
with velvet jacket, gold necklace and belt, white 
gloves. Here are other “tricks of the trade” 


Wearing combination A-N-I (see chart) In blouse B, skirt G, she shops for next 
she looks for sale advertisements in paper _ year’s coat. at end-of-season clearance 


She avoids fashion fads, so counts on She takes good care of her hard-earned 
triple-season wear from her classic buys wardrobe—one night a week like this 


Pictures by Marvin Koner 
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Tin Cans— 
Worth 
Their Weight 
In Gold 


BY DICKSON HARTWELL 


Open them these days and you 
find everything from Geiger 
counter tubes to rattlesnake 


® purinc World War II, some dis- 
satisfaction with Army food was 
expressed by G.I.s, to the dismay 
of their superiors. To insure no such 
reaction mars their morale, U. S. 
troops today are told their food has 
a new taste. 

They are told scientists and die- 
titians have made it rich, energy- 
packed and palatable, that every 
dish has been flavor-tested by ex- 
perts. G.I.s are advised that their 
rations can withstand Arctic cold, 
tropic heat, battering shipment, 
water immersion, weeks of rain or 
months of desert sun. 

But nobody ever says a word 
about the tin can. 

What makes the new taste mili- 
tary ration possible—indeed, what 
makes America the best fed nation 
on earth—is the simple tin can, 
which is neither simple nor tin. The 








drop of tin in each average can is 
less than half the size of an aspirin 
tablet—the tin coating may be only 
1/100,000 of an inch thick. The 
tin can is really made of steel. 

As the most common household 
utensil on earth, the tin can is tol- 
erated as a convenient nuisance. 
G.I.s in Korea and housewives in 
Kalamazoo automatically grumble 
at opening them. But that doesn’t 
keep every housewife in the coun- 
try from opening about two a day. 

Americans are the canningest 
people on earth. When the Krem- 
lin mouthpiece, Ilya Ehrenburg, 
sneeringly called us a “tin can civili- 
zation” he happened for once to 
be accurate. For the tin can not 
only began the emancipation of 
the housewife, it is a cornerstone 
of our economy and our health. 
Though the average can costs less 
than three cents, no single article 
of manufacture has had a greater 
effect or conferred more benefits on 
mankind. 

Right now we’re putting some- 
thing or other into each of 29 bil- 
lion cans a year, including cat and 
dog food, tennis balls, duck, mus- 
tard greens, frog legs, eels, Geiger 
counter tubes, turtle, abalone, blood 
plasma, live angleworms, live lob- 
sters, squid, bee feed, French fried 
pig skin and rattlesnake meat. 

Oddities in cans may range from 
‘-ham and eggs to hors d’oeuvres, but 
today’s freak is tomorrow's big 
seller. Canned tomato and fruit 
juice were almost unknown in 1928. 
By the early 1930's they were multi- 
million case packs. White potatoes 
were first put into tins during World 
War II. Last year 35 million cans 
were processed. Among the 5,000 
items packaged in cans is almost 


everything edible from brown bread 
(it stays fresh for months) to Ara- 
bian Chervah, a flavorsome min- 
gling of mutton, tomatoes, onions, 
spice and claret wine. 

Every time somebody says just 
about everything that can be canned 
has been, somebody else gets a new 
idea. At the moment, can makers 
are busily adapting a can developed 
during the last war to dispense in- 
secticides under pressure. This was 
the aerosol bomb used to spray in- 
teriors of airplanes to prevent car- 
rying noxious insects from one coun- 
try to another. Now Crown Can 
Company has adapted this con- 
tainer as a squirter can for whipped 
cream, mayonnaise, tomato catsup, 
marshmallow whip and _ salad 
dressings. The twist of a valve re- 
leases only the amount desired; the 
rest remains inside, sealed from 
contamination, and keeps fresh. 
The Crown people expect to adapt 
the squirter can to shampoo, cos- 
metics, paints, waxes, lubricants, 
and cake icing. 

Recently I visited the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Insti- 
tute in Chicago to see what was 
being done about feeding our sol- 
diers in the Korean emergency. In 
this down-to-earth study center 
where the diet of the armed forces 
is decided, I discovered the tin can 
had won another victory. The 
famed K ration of World War IT, 
possibly the most concentrated and 
unappetizing packet of nutrition 
ever compounded, has been aban- 
doned in favor of new concoctions, 
including a tinned combat ration 
which feeds five men for a day and 
is called 5-in-1. This delectable 
cornucopia contains such delicacies 
as lima beans, beef and gravy, 
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crackers, catsup, frankfurters, jam, 
peaches, potatoes, tomato soup, 
candy bars cereals, chewing gum 
and even paper towels. 

The soldier, it seems, uses more 
tin cans than anybody. Most am- 
munition used in World War II 
was shipped in tin cans. A para- 
trooper’s jumping uniform has two 
built-in cans shaped like large sar- 
dine tins, with special energy build- 
ing foods. A flier’s flight rations are 
canned. If he crash lands at sea— 
or on land—his canned emergency 
rations include even canned water. 
If he is wounded, quick shock-pre- 
venting liquids, such as tea and 
fruit juices, have been tinned for 
use only at first aid stations. If cap- 
tured, the G.I. receives Red Cross 
prisoner of war packages, largely 
canned. 

To the Russians such concern 
over a minor matter like food is in- 
describable waste but one which 
they are not prepared to duplicate 
since their tin can output is in- 
significant. What perplexes them, 
though, is how we kept our tin can 
industry going during the last war. 
After Pearl Harbor we were quick- 
ly isolated from areas that usually 
produced 92 per cent of our re- 
quirements. There was no way to 
make synthetic tin. Since tin has 
many essential uses our war econ- 
omy was threatened, and to stop 
making tin cans for civilian food 
would have seriously jeopardized 
the national diet. 

In the emergency the tin can 
makers got together and devised a 
technique for stretching the supply 
by applying an even thinner coat- 
ing of tin on steel than the micro- 
thin coat already used. As a re- 
sult, enough tin was saved on the 
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cans produced in six years to have 
made another 100 billion standard 
(No. 2) cans. The saving to the 
incidentally, is 


consumer today, 
millions each year. 

What a tin can economy has 
done for our welfare—and might 


.do for other nations—is being 


pleasantly demonstrated in Florida 
where the new frozen citrus juice 
has touched off a prosperity wave 
far outstripping our canned tomato 
juice boom. It is described by Car- 
lisle Rogers, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Leesburg, as 
“the most fantastic boom in citrus 
Florida has ever known.” Last win- 
ter Florida oranges brought $3.00 a 
box on the tree, 500 per cent greater 
than pre-war and double the 1949 
price. This one-year jump of $90,- 
000,000 in orange income is a $300 
an acre dividend that doubled the 
price of orange groves in 12 months. 
Investors may soon pay $4,000 an 
acre for an average grove. Even if 
the price stabilizes at $1.50 a box, 
veteran growers say a grove will 
bring $2,500 an acre compared 
with a normal $600. 

The boom started when the 
American Can Company built an 
addition to its plant in Tampa in 
1945 to turn out six-ounce cans for 
what seemed to them to be the 
promising, though infant, business 
of frozen concentrated orange juice. 
They were never so right. That 
season 225,000 gallons of orange 
juice were frozen only to be imme- 
diately thawed, diluted and drunk 
up by an insatiably thirsty public. 
Last winter, four years later, the 
pack was 25,000,000 gallons! 

Nobody knows how much frozen 
orange juice the American people 
will drink, once they get started. 
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Already they’re using a half billion 
cans a year, though, a figure which 
brings shouts of joy from usually 
reserved can makers. Optimists pre- 
dict even this fantastic demand will 
double in five more years. 

In the wake of the orange juice 
boom two years ago, concentrated 
frozen grapefruit juice started sky- 
rocketing upward. What happened 
next was inevitable. Concentrated 
apple juice is being frozen in Massa- 
chusetts. Tangerine juice is being 
concentrated in the South. Frozen 
concentrated tomato juice has been 
successfully test marketed in Con- 
necticut. On the market also are 
concentrated lemonade, grape juice, 
prune juice, cranberry juice and a 
blend of grapefruit and orange. At 
this rate the six-ounce can in which 
nearly all concentrates are packed 
seems certain to make the billion a 
year category within the next 12 
months. This is the aristocracy of 
candom achieved by five other of 
46 common can sizes—beer, motor 
oil, coffee, dog and cat food and 
the standard number two can for 
fruits and vegetables. 

Despite distribution by the bil- 
lions, and intimate familiarity with 
cans, the ancient belief persists that 
food allowed to remain in a can is 
poisonous. But sickness from spoiled 
food has nothing to do with a tin 
container. Refrigerated foods need 
not be removed from an open can. 
In fact, they will keep longer in 
the can because it is sterile. 

To can food safely and so it will 
retain its nutrition and flavor for 
long periods, requires great skill. 
So the genius of the industry has 
concentrated on putting things into 
cans, not on getting them out. Of 
necessity the object has been to 


close the can tightly, making it im- 
pervious to any encroachment. Ex- 
cept for an occasional appurtenance 
such as a sardine tin key, the ulti- 
mate consumer is allowed to get 
the can open in any manner he sees 
fit. As a consequence the consumer 
sometimes discovers that a disarm- 
ingly efficient little container can 
become an impregnable bastion, the 
most formidable one-tenth of an 
inch known to man. 

The problem has been acute 
enough in real life to challenge 
thousands of imaginative inventors, 
and the gadgets they have devised 
to separate a recalcitrant can from 
its lid are another monument to 
American originality. They range 
from the old fashioned stick-it-in- 
and-work-it-around-the-edge type 
to the most effective one which 
fastens to the wall and holds the 
antagonist firmly in place for a re- 
volving disc cutting edge, and at 
the end of the operation lifting the 
cut lid for removal before it plops 
into the contents and out of sight. 

It was a can opener which 
made practical the phenomenon of 
canned beer. Can makers are con- 
stantly looking around for more 
commodities to can and with the 
repeal of prohibition it was natural 
for C. B. Cadwallader, a salesman 
for the American Can Company, to 
dream of the fortune he might 
make selling cans to breweries. 

Most of his cclleagues thought 
his idea bizarre and said so—beer 
had to be kept under pressure, the 
chances of contaminating its deli- 
cate flavors were enormous. But it 
caught the fancy of the late W. E. 
Taylor, then vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, and he 
backed three years of expensive ex- 
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periments. A major difficulty was 
that the smallest trace of .iron (one 
part in two million) affected the 
flavor. Moreover, the beer can had 
to withstand pressure of 100 pounds 
per square inch, making harder steel 
essential. And, it was quickly dis- 
covered, harder steel defied con- 
ventional openers. To check prog- 
ress in beer canning methods, hun- 
dreds of batches were opened and 
tasted by an assortment of execu- 
tives. And whenever a can was 
opened, it spurted brew on innocent 
bystanders. 

Since beer-spattered customers 
were likely to be reserved in their 
enthusiasm, the American Can peo- 
ple put researchers to work devising 
a low cost opener that wouldn’t 
spurt. The result is the sharp 
pointed, hole-punching lever com- 
monly used today. More than 300,- 
000,000 have been distributed and 
they have become indispensable 
kitchen tools. 

Recently I visited the laboratory 
in Maywood, Illinois, where this 
handy device was invented. I was 
instantly immersed in the lore of 
the tin can. A tin can does its job, 
I learned, because of a happy mar- 
riage of steel which, though strong, 
quickly corrodes, and tin which, 
though weak, is unaffected by 
weather and corrosive food acids. 
The ability of tin to preserve steel 
was discovered at least 600 years 
before anyone knew canning would 
preserve food. Like his characteris- 
tic hat, it is a heritage of Napoleon’s 
ambition and grew out of his moody 
observation that an army moves on 
its stomach. 

In 1795 France was not only 
bleeding internally from a revolu- 
tion but was trying to lick half the 
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countries of Europe. On a diet’ of 
dried fish, salt pork and hardtack 
—nobody had heard of vitamins— 
soldiers died by the thousands from 
diseases of malnutrition. Napoleon 
screamed for help and the civilian 
government of France put up a 
prize of 12,000 francs (equal to- 
day to take home pay of $12,000) 
for a new method of preserving 
food. 

An obscure candy-maker named 
Nicholas Appert discovered the an- 
swer and collected the prize in 
1809. Appert didn’t know why (no- 
body knew until Louis Pasteur dis- 
covered bacteria nearly half a 
century later) but he found that 
heating food packed in sterilized, 
sealed containers would preserve it. 
Whatever Appert did for civiliza- 
tion, he didn’t help Napoleon 
much. The Little Corporal needed 
an industrial plant that could turn 
out preserved food packages by the 
thousarids. It didn’t exist. 

Even when the Americans got 
hold of the method in 1819, the in- 
dustry was slow in building. Gail 
Borden’s great discovery of con- 
densed milk in 1853—life saving to 
thousands of babies a year—gave it 
a shot in the arm and our Civil 
War pushed canning into the big 
business bracket, expanding it 600 
per cent. But technique developed 
slowly and a generation or so ago 
a skilled worker could make only 
500 cans in a 10-hour day. 

In American Can Company’s 
Maywood plant, I watched a single 
production line tended by a dozen 
workers spew out hundreds of cans 
a minute. On a huge block-square 
floor endless production lines were 
clattering in the most compact, ef- 
ficient and busiest mechanical 
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nightmare I’ve seen. Each of 4,- 
500,000 cans a day is tested for de- 
fects (about 100 a second) and any 
found substandard are mechani- 
cally rejected. From the time the 
sheets of tin plate are fed to the 
cutter, the can never stops moving 
until it is fed via conveyer onto a 
freight car 90 seconds later. 

Adjoining this mechanical mad- 
house is the company’s main 
research laboratory, the largest ex- 
perimental food container labora- 
tory in the world with a staff of 
250, including metallurgists, chem- 
ists, biochemists, hygienists, bac- 
teriologists and thermal engineers. 
Head of this scientific organization 
is serious, benign Dr. Berton S. 
Clark, who is also chairman of a 
group of industrialists aiding the 
nearby Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute. 


Dr. Clark’s laboratory covers a 
vast area and includes even a model 
cannery. Thousands of cans of every 
known food are stored at various 
temperatures from below freezing 
to 120 degrees. Periodically sam- 
‘ples are taken to check deteriora- 


tion. Dr. Clark has found food 
canned 75 years ago to be edible, 
though the average can today need 
only retain its contents in perfect 
condition for several years. Excess 
heat destroys the flavor of food 
rapidly, Dr. Clark said, so house- 
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wives should not store tins near 
steam pipes or radiators. Rust does 
no harm unless it eats a_ hole 
through the can. Freezing won’t im- 
pair the nutritive value of canned 
food, but if repeated will gradually 
break down the texture. 

An important fact, often disre- 
garded, is that the liquid in canned 
foods. often contains from 15 to 35 
per cent of the nutrients. In corn, 
for example, it contains from a 
quarter to half the ascorbic acid, 
thiamine and riboflavin. People 
who throw away the juice discard 
a contribution to good health. 

Every new technique of food 
processing perfected iri his labora- 
tories is immediately given to the 
canning industry by Dr. Clark, so 
that the housewife quickly benefits. 
My glance into his laboratory re- 
vealed what Dr. Clark may be asked 
to do next. Recently John L. Hen- 
nessy, onetime chairman of the 
board of Statler Hotel Corporation, 
suggested that complete meals, 
canned, cooked and frozen, would 
be an ideal and logical development 
for the future. Then the hostess 
faced with feeding 16 unexpected 
guests would merely need to open 
16 compartmented cans and an- 
nounce, mildly triumphant, “Din- 
ner is served.” 

That, I take it, will be the next 
miracle in tin. an 








@ A MOVIE EXECUTIVE, who always derived much pleasure out of deliver- 
ing after-dinner speeches of interminable length, now expresses himself 
with the most commendable brevity. 

Asked to explain his reformation, the movie man shamefacedly replied: 
“It was a remark I overheard. During a pause in one of my speeches, I 
overheard one man say to another, “What follows him?’ And the other 


fellow replied, “Thursday.’” 


Corinne Martin 
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Grunt and Grin 


Ever wonder what happened to Basil 
Wolverton, the man who drew the win- 
ning portrait of Al Capp’s “Lena the 
Hyena”? He went on to draw for comic 
books, advertising agencies and 

zines. Here are his latest efforts in the 
“ugly technique”—a hilarious com- 
mentary on athletes in action. 


Handball Player 
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| Know My 


Enemys Name 


BY HARRY HERVEY 


And with his discovery, this man found not Death but Life 


® ir BEGAN with a 
vague soreness, more 
of a distraction than 
a discomfort. Finally 
it nagged me into 
consulting a doctor. 
After a year and a 
half of bungling and 
indifference on the 
part of a number of 
so-called specialists, 
the true nature of 
the ailment was ulti- 
mately discovered. 
I remember well 
the. rainy winter 
morning, not too 
many months ago, 
when I sat quietly in a room in 
Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia, 
and reflected upon what the doc- 
tor had just told me. 
Carcinoma of the larynx, my 
mind repeated. 
“Carcinoma,” 
cancer?” 
“Yes,” he said. 
Behind me was that murky tun- 
nel of a year and a half: now it 
seemed a corridor through a ghost- 
ly waxworks, in which the faces of 
numerous doctors had stared at me 
and mouthed silently, their cyes 
fatuously unsmiling and set in pro- 
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I said, “means 


fessional repose. Dur- 
ing all that time that 
dark enemy had oc- 
cupied my throat, 
muttering unintelli- 
gibly, plucking at it, 
filling it with blood 
and pain. It had worn 
an anonymous mask. 
Now I sat listening 
to the great laryn- 
geal specialist in 
Philadelphia. 

“T am not going to 
recommend surgery 
—as the tumor is in a 
very difficult location 
—but, instead, X-ray 

therapy. It will be one of the 


-heaviest doses I have ever pre- 


scribed for a patient... .” 

As I heard him, I was aware 
of an extraordinary transition—a 
lightness, a precarious exhilaration. 
I had stepped out of that murky 
tunnel. No more unaccountable 
bleeding and pain and swelling; no 
more mumbling about laryngitis; 
no more anonymous masks. 

I stood face to face with my 
enemy. I knew him by name. 

With the beginning of my X-ray 
treatments, I entered into an ac- 
celerated activity. There were a 





thousand things to fill the day. 

And there were things to fill the 
night, too—those long hours when 
the X-ray began to work in my 
throat. At first—before it sharpened 
into pain—it flickered subtly, as if 
making strange ciphers—messages 
for my heart to translate. 

Through torturous hours, I trav- 
eled back into my childhood, for- 
ward into my future—never for an 
instant did I not think I would 
have a future—and sidewise into 
the present marching with me. 

I thought a great deal about God 
—without the formality which so 
often had stiffened our relation- 
ship. And I thought of Him with- 
out the sectarian guises that His 
ministers had put upon Him. 


“Great perils,” Victor Hugo said, 
“have this beauty, that they bring 
to light the fraternity of strangers.” 


It was not that God and I had 
become strangers; it was merely 
that we were becoming friends. 

I did not, in this period, “turn” 
to religion. I had never left it. I 
had simply inconspicuously ab- 
sented myself from the church into 
which I had been baptized. Since 
then, I had been building a place 
of worship within myself. 

And I found myself quietly slip- 
ping into it night after night, listen- 
ing to my own thoughts and to the 
thoughts of God. I was not draw- 
ing back from death, frightened; I 
was not conscious of death. That is, 
not death as the result of my dis- 
ease. I only thought of death as I 
had done before, occasionally, and 
with a normal awe and curiosity; 
death, that long dark repose whose 
silences were filled with bogus ter- 
rors; with the scared echoes of the 
timorous, the whispered malice of 


those dedicated to ill will: 

It occurred to me, then, that 
good will- was the source of God- 
head; not a startling revelation, but 
a belated confirmation; and that 
the greatest sins—perhaps the only 
sins—were those that sprang from 
ill will, that spread ill will. Most 
sins, it seemed to me, were trans- 
gressions against social laws. They 
were even, at times, matters of doc- 
trine or geography. 

Ill will, then, was the greatest 
enemy of God and Man. 

My cancer was a creature of this 
spawning—a thing of ill will—an 
evil. What could more effectively 
combat it than good will—the good 
will of myself and my friends and 
my family and God? Thus I argued. 
And thus I convinced myself. 


I am picratinc these last few 
paragraphs from a hospital bed. I 
have been beset by severe anemia, 
often the result of intense irradia- 
tion. This delayed reaction to my 
treatment is a setback only in that 
it robs me of valuable time, time 
that could be spent setting down 
the words and ideas that clamor for 
release. Physically, I have gone 
forward—far. The. paralysis has 
slipped from my vocal cords,’ and 
healthy cells are slowly rebuilding 
in the blasted area. My malignancy 
has been checked, the doctors say. 
Every month for a year I shall have 
to be examined; and then quarterly 
for four yearssAfter that—after that 
I may be pronounced whole. . . 

But I feel a completeness already 
—inside myself. I have learned a 
little. The tolerant and searching 
mind does not reach conclusions so 
much as it crosses bridges toward 
a hope of better understanding. 
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If I have learned nothing else I ® 
have learned that courage is not a @ 
conscious thing. It is, rather, a ca- § 
pacity to endure without the aware- 9 
ness of any special personal virtue. § 

Nor do I hold faith to be a qual- 


ity which we necessarily recognize & 
é ‘ pets 


within ourselves and affirm by say 
ing, This I have—this I believe 


Faith is an affirmation more en- 5% 
compassing than anything uttered 


or professed, even to one’s self. pee 


Faith is a state of being, not an 


emotional experience or an intel- 9 


lectual conclusion. 


And along with these few things © 


learned, have come some crystalli- 
zations: 


I know now, as I did when I was © 
a boy, that I believe in prayer. Not | 
necessarily formalized or even con- 7~ 


ventional supplication. Words litur- 
gical are elementary. There is an 
interior concentration, deep down 
at the core of consciousness, that 
transmutes the desire to pray into 
silent orisons a thousand times more 


eloquent or vibrant than anything 7 


voiced or memorized. 

And I believe in communion. I 
believe in the holy communion of 
my spirit with the spirit of my 
Creator. This needs no cup, nor in- 
tercessor. 

And, above all, I believe in God. 
A God formless and pervasive. He 
is not always to be found in 
churches, although there are those 
who bring Him there. He is more 
gregarious than those” who worship 
Him and seek to chain Him in dog- 
ma; and He abides mostly in hovels 
and in open places . . . and in peo- 
ple. How do I know? I found a 
clue, a clue in His fingerprints— 


pressed into me, and into all men, | 


at birth. ae 
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TAKE A LESSON FROM 





Diarbara Sun Seott 


As told to Mary Cremmen 


“Red” thanked me for 
just as I started to leave, he asked, “You 
the horse?” 
” A) replied, “but I haven't 


— ping. 
ith that I waved to-the 
and left the studio for lunch in’ mid. 
Manhattan. You can imagine the ex- 
citement there. Santa Clauses stood or 
almost every street corner, exhausted 
shoppers pored over their lists, loud- 
ers alternated between carols and 
jingle bells. 
lunch [ headed crosstown 
away from: the uproar and several 
blocks later slipped into a shaded the- 
. It was absolutely silent. The 
isy holiday spirit might have been a 
miles away. But not the 
Christmas spirit, for that, I was about 
learn, is quite another thi 


The children applauded my story, 
~ Het | 
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Pictures for Pactant by Joseph Bellanca, text by Sey Chassler 


t 
R UN AWA , Pl run away from 


home. That's what Pll do. [ll run away.” 
For a child these words are the formula which 
solves all problems, Escape. Escape from. 
annoyance. Escape from labors. Escape from 
authority. What is it like for a child? 

This is the story of a boy named Tommy who 


found himself pushed into a corner with 





only one way out—to run away. 
It was morning when he left his home—a joyless, 
apprehensive morning for a five-year-old who 


didn’t know what freedom could be. . . 

















. .. freedom was not an easy thing. From the 
very beginning, it made the knees feel like 


jelly with pins in it, and small tears 


clouded the road so it was hard to see. 


But as the sun rose in the sky, 
Tommy found a pole and went 
fishing. Then, he went into 
town feeling his new-won power, 
and the hot dog man made him 
laugh right out loud to himself, 
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the boys in town were not friendly boys, 
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they didn’t seem to —— | )6=— lo 
like a strange boy q Po f 5 


who was running 


away—a strange boy who could do as he pleased. 
It frightened Tommy. Now slowly it was growing 
dark ... hungry ...sleepy. And suddenly Tommy 


wanted to go home, but there was the road with .. . 


CONTINUED 





... weird shadows and shapes which flitted 

in a boy’s eyes like bats in a dark tower. 
Tommy ran till his throat was dry and hard. 
Then he walked till his shoes squeaked, but he 
could not stop. The road he was going home on 


was longer than the road he came by and that 


was odd and queer, so he ran again—faster and 


faster and faster until his fingers were 
pushing the bell button and the door opened 
and there were the bright lights of home and 


he’d never, never do it again, because home was 


happier than freedom, home was M OT. 














Who's Jean Monnet? 


BY CHARLES GOMBAULT 


Does he have the answer to Europe’s troubles in his brief case? 


® some pay Western Europe may 
be transformed into a friendly com- 
munity of economical- 
ly and socially happy 
nations. And if it ever 
is, the historical trans- 
formation will be to 
the everlasting credit 
of a slight, stocky 
Frenchman whose 
name is practically un- 
known to 40 millions 
of his people. 

Jean Monnet. 

Ever heard of him? 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
did, and paid him high 
compliment for his war 
production ideas. Win- 
ston Churchill is his 
friend: Clemenceau 
trusted him. In other 
days, Chiang Kai-shek 
took his advice. French 
Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Robert Schuman 
knows him as the one 
man above all others 
responsible for the 
Plan that bears his name—a pro- 


gram that many believe represents 


the salvation of Europe. 

Of his anonymity, Dwight Mor- 
row once wrote: “There are two 
kinds of men in the world, those 
who want to be somebody and 
those who want to accomplish 
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something. Jean Monnet is of the 
second type.” 
Born 62 years ago in 
Cognac, a small town 
in the southwest of 
France, Jean Monnet 
started out in a career 
selected for him by his 
father—the production 
and sale of brandy— 
with this admonition 
from his grandfather: 
“My boy, any new idea 
can only be a bad 
idea.” He has spent the 
better part of the last 
40 years proving how 
wrong both of them 
were. 
Monnet remained 
‘actively in the cognac 
business long enough 
to organize an associa- 
tion of producers to 
promote the sale of 
cognac in foreigncoun- 
tries. His success rests 
in the world-wide rep- 
utation of the product. 
It took Warld War I, however, 
to bring him to his real vocation— 
public affairs. In London, in 1915, 
he hit upon the central idea, the 
driving force of his whole exist- 
ence: the pooling of men, resources 
and nations. It was then that he 
created, out of nothing, the inter- 





allied transport organization for the 
supply of oo armies on the battle- 
fields. He established the Wheat 
Executive, the Fats Executive, the 
Coal Executive. 

“It was there,” says Monnet, 
“that I learned one big thing: to 
deal with supply or production 
problems in a stingy way is equiv- 
alent to committing suicide.” 

After the war, when the League 
of Nations was established, Jean 
Monnet was appointed Deputy 


Secretary General. He formed the- 


technical organizations of the 
League, ignoring frontiers, pooling 
information, completing his ap- 
prenticeship in diplomacy and hu- 
man nature. 

He succeeded rapidly in rebuild- 
ing the finances of Austria and 
Poland. This was the starting point 
of the method which was to a 
him, 30 years later, to the concep- 
tion of the Schuman Plan 

During his negotiations in Gen- 
eva, Warsaw and Bucharest, Mon- 
net’s name became well-known to 
the leaders of American finance. 
In 1923, after successfully floating 
an international loan of 130 mil- 
lion dollars for Austria, he decided 
to resign from the Secretariat of 
the League. 

He then returned briefly to an 
active interest in the family cognac 
business, before deciding to try his 
hand in private high finance. He 
was associated first with Blair and 
Company in New York and then 
with the Kreuger match trust in 
Stockholm. But later he returned 
to the League of Nations, which 
sent him to China to reorganize 
public finances there. 

In 1939, the French Government 
sent him to the United States as 


head of a purchasing mission to 
procure combat planes for France. 
When World War II started, Mon- 
net immediately proceeded to pool 
the British and French purchasing 
programs and persuade the U. S. to 
build up its aviation industry in 
order to speed their execution. 

Of his foresight in giving the 
first real impetus to the American 
war aviation industry, President 
Roosevelt once said, “Jean Monnet 
had already, in 1939, shortened the 
war by one year.” 

From London, where he held 
the post of Chairman of the 
Franco-British Joint War Supply 
Committee, Monnet sent to U. S. 
industry orders which soon totaled 
more than a billion dollars. 

After World War II, he con- 
ceived the “Plan of Reconstruction 
and Equipment,” which in four 
years, with the help of Marshall 
Plan funds, brought F rench produc- 
tion, so hard hit by the war, back 
to the 1929 level. His success made 
it necessary to give him a special 
title, unheard-of in France and 
made to order for him. He was 
named by his government High 
Commissioner of the Plan. 


Monnet lives with his wife and 
two daughters in Basoche, a small 
farming village 25 miles from Paris. 
He is up by seven every morning, 
and walks for an hour in the nearby 
woods, meditating and making im- 
portant decisions. At nine o'clock . 
he is at his Paris office, an 18th 
century mansion on the Left Bank. 

On the wall of Monnet’s office, 
there is a map of the northern 
hemisphere. North Pole is in 
the center of the map, a clear white 
space separating the mass of So- 
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viet Russia on the right from the 
American continent on the left. 

One afternoon, Jean Monnet 
was working with his assistants 
when he suddenly called one of 
them and pointed to the map. 

“That map,” he said, “is the 
image of the new world, the world 
of 1950. One only has to know 
how to read it. Look at this small 
peninsula—Europe— attached to 
the gigantic land mass of the 
USSR, and look, on the other side, 
at the American continent. All 
over the world, hundreds of mil- 
lions of men and women are think- 
ing only in terms of this opposition: 
USSR versus USA. . . . What we 
need to do is to change the out- 
look of people all over the world; 
and it is with Europe that we must 
begin.” 

This was the birth of the Schu- 
man Plan. 

A few weeks later, in the same 
room where Aristide Briand had 
tried, between the wars, to carry 
through a policy of reconciliation 
between France and Germany, 
Jean Monnet submitted his idea to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Robert Schuman. 

“We must recreate Europe,” he 
said. “To do this, we need a psy- 
chological shock. We must trans- 
form the old traditional enemies, 
France and Germany, into a work- 
ing community. For 70 years, the 
French have been thinking only of 
keeping a watch on Germany in 
order to prevent a new war, while 
the Germans had been planning 
to dominate France. Agreements 
between governments are not 
enough. There must be a change 
of heart. Today, the French and 
the Germans think in terms of hos- 
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tility and opposition; they must be 
forced to think in terms of com- 
munity. Community—there is the 
idea that must become familiar to 
everybody. When you want to 
convince people of the virtues of 
democracy, you don’t try to per- 
suade them merely by preaching 
doctrines and theories. You try to 
make democracy work as one of 
the ordinary facts of everyday life, 
to make its processes as familiar to 
every citizen as the most normal 
and spontaneous actions of human 
nature. 

“To change people’s way of 
thinking, we must take what is the 
very foundation of economic life, 
not only of France and Germany 
as nations, but of every French and 
German family, of every worker’s 
family; and that is coal and steel. 
Steel is the basic material of war. 
Coal is the basic material of pro- 
duction. 

“When our American or Brit- 
ish friends speak of the war in- 
dustry, the immediate French 
reaction is one of anxiety. Three 
times in 70 years, France has been 
attacked with war material forged 
in the factories of the Ruhr. .. . 

“We must pool the steel and the 
coal of France and Germany. But 
if we only throw out the idea as 
a suggestion, it will suffer the same 
fate as the generous ideals of 
Briand. We must put the idea to 
work and we must do it in a near- 
revolutionary way. We must hit 
the imagination of the people. This 
is the only way to produce a rad- 
ical change in their outlook.” 

Thus was taken what the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Paris, Mr. 
David Bruce, has called “the bold- 
est and best of all initiatives since 





WHO'S JEAN MONNET? 


the end of World War I, to insure 
a lasting peace.” 

The French government, after 
informing Washington, held a 
meeting with five other powers. 
On June 3, 1950, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg 
agreed to draw up, in conference 
with France, a treaty which should 
implement the initial idea by prac- 
tical decisions. 

The Schuman Plan provides for 
the establishment of a Joint Super- 
National Authority to administer 
a system of pooled production and 
exploitation of steel and coal. 

The British have put forward a 
basic criticism: to whom would the 
Super-National Authority be re- 
sponsible? According to the French 
Plan, that Authority would have 
to account for its decisions to a 
representative body composed of 
delegates from the six national 
Parliaments of the signatory coun- 
tries. This Assembly, in its turn, 
would be under supervision of 
Court of Justice, on the lines of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In the Schuman Plan, steel and 
coal are only the visual means de- 
signed to strike the imagination of 
the people, a sort of advertising 
device to make millions of Euro- 
peans the interested propagandists 
of the new idea. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


There are already discussions 
about extending the plan to agri- 
culture. The idea of a European 
economic federation being ac- 
cepted, a start would be made 
towards a European political fed- 
eration. 

The first consequence of the 
plan, according to its authors, 
should be to raise the standard of 
living inside the European coun- 
tries. Once production is pooled 
and a great European market cre- 
ated by the abolition of customs 
barriers, the prices of coal and 
steel will go down, and this in turn 
will affect the prices of all indus- 
trial products. Not only electric 
power, gas and oil, but also textiles, 
leather, chemicals and metal goods 
will all be cheaper. - If costs are 
lower, Europeans will be able to 
produce more cheaply and in 
greater quantities. Their purchas- 
ing power and their standard of 
living will rise in proportion. 

Meanwhile, Jean Monnet, cog- 
nac producer turned master plan- 
ner, is patiently waiting for the 
transformation. He knows how to 
be patient. 

“The wonderful thing about 
brandy,” he says, “is that whether 
you want to produce it or enjoy 
it, you must learn to bide your 
time.” as 





@ THOMAS HUXLEY WAS reputed to have mastered the art of concentration 
to the point where he became oblivious of his surroundings while mentally 
concerned with a problem. Once, after getting his-hair cut, he remained 
in the chair. The barber, thinking Huxley had dozed off, tapped him and 


asked, “Asleep, sir?” 


“Certainly not!” Huxley replied with a start. “As a matter of fact, I’m 
quite near-sighted. When I removed my glasses, I was no longer able to 
see myself in the mirror opposite, and naturally I supposed that I had 


already gone home.” 


—Far! Sanders 
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“Lhese Are 
Our Funniest” 


®@ THE CARTOON CONTAINED 77 Ca- 
vorting small fry. It was signed 
“Berenstain,” but the art editor 
who first saw it said: “One man 
couldn’t have done it; it must have 
been drawn by a committee.” 

It was, in fact, the work of a 
small committee—Stanley and 
Janice Berenstain, a couple of 27- 
year-olds who successfully collab- 
orate in both art and marriage. 

The Berenstains have gained 
considerable renown by creating 
their peculiarly pleasant brand of 
confusion on occasional covers of 
Collier's magazine. So close is their 
collaboration that the Berenstains 
work simultaneously on the same 
drawing—one of them sometimes 
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awes 


sketching figures upsidedown. Their 
usual division of labor is for Mr. 
to draw the boys and Mrs. to draw 
the girls. They prefer drawing 
children because, as Stanley says, 
“you often have to manufacture 
humor out of adult situations but 
you can’t avoid it with kids.” 

The Berenstains’ first encounter 
with kids came when they at- 
tempted to teach art to a class of 
50 boys and girls aged four to 12. 
This profitably traumatic experi- 
ence lingers on in their art. A more 
intimate inspiration is their three- 
year-old son Leo, who, “as a source 
of ideas, has paid for himself a 
couple of times over.” 

Perhaps the most famously funny 











of the Berenstain brain children is 
“Sister’”"—whose antics (which ap- 
pear regularly in Collier's) are 
pictured on the following two 
pages. Of her, the cartoonists say: 
“Sister is a trial to her mother and 
daddy, her teacher and friends, 


but she is a pleasure to us. But Sister 
is no brat. She’s human. She meets 
the same defeats and triumphs that 
we met years ago—and that our chil- 
dren do today. We hope they make 
you laugh because these are our 
funniest.” 


CONTINUED 















































Horrible Half-Pint 


BY BYRON DALRYMPLE 


Ferocious, poisonous and incredible—that is the untamed shrew 


®@ ir Is EVENING in 
the forest, and the 
great quiet of peace 
seems to have de- 
scended. But appear- 
ances are deceiving, 
for death lurks. Right 
here within reach of 
you, a killer is on the 
loose—a beast prob- 
ably more violently 
ferocious than any 
other in existence. 
Unseen, this blood- 
thirsty mammal is at 
this very moment 
stalking its prey. 
You _ listen, 


but SS 

hear nothing. You 

strain to see. There is 

no indication, to your 

senses, of what is happening. The 
prey which the killer is stalking is 


thrice its size. But this vicious car- 


nivore never hesitates. There is a 
lightning charge, so swift your eye 
could never have followed. The 
killer’s fangs flash expertly. The 
prey, towering over its attacker, 
cries out and leaps away. Retreat 
will avail it nothing. For already 
its breath is coming with difficulty, 
and its heartbeat is slowing down. 
Soon the killer will be feasting 
greedily on the prey. 
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Yet, in an hour or 
two, it will kill again, 
and gluttonously feed 


Curiously, this 
gruesome scene is be- 
ing enacted every day 
in hundreds of thou- 
sands of places in the 
U.S. In fact, it may 
well be occurring 
right at this moment, 
as you sit reading 
these words—out in 
your back yard, be- 
neath your hedge or 
under your porch. 
For the killer in ques- 
tion is not, as a de- 
scription of his attack 
might lead you to be- 

lieve, some immense beast, dan- 
gerous to man. This fantastic killer 
is, on the contrary, the smallest 
mammal native to the U.S.—the 
shrew. 

The shrew is living proof of the 
saying that it is not size but spirit 
that counts most. It is a far more 
ferocious beast than any wolf, lion 
or tiger. And thus civilization may 
be thankful for its small size, for it 
is one of our most common and 
most abundant mammals. Para- 
doxically, it is also one of the least 





known, most seldom seen and, not- 
withstanding its murderous habits, 
most interesting. 

In general appearance the shrew 
looks like a small mouse, except 
that its ears seem to be entirely lack- 
ing, and both its head and snout 
are long, tapering and pointed. 
There are several species ranging 
over most of the U.S., some of them 
living in damp places, some in dry 
woodland. The pigmy shrew which, 
if you live in the northern half of 
the country, undoubtedly is living 
and hunting right this moment in 
your woodlot or garden, weighs a 
mere 1/14 of an ounce. His “big” 
cousins such as the common shrew, 
the long-tailed shrew or the water 
shrew are huge by comparison. Sev- 
eral of these species would tip the 
scales to as much as 4/5 of an 
ounce. 

The shrew can’t help being an 
insatiable murderer. His bodily 
metabolism races along at such a 
terrific pace that he must kill with- 
out fail, hour after hour, in order 
to survive. Roughly eight times 
every full day, the shrew must de- 
vour a meat ration equal to its own 
weight. 

With such a task to attend every 
day, it’s doubtful if the shrew ever 
really sleeps. And if you were to 
watch one going about its daily 
task, you’d be certain that it was a 
frustrated, nervous wreck — if 
watching it didn’t turn you into the 
same. With astonishingly quick, 
though always jerky, motions it 
darts out from beneath the dry 
leaves of your hedge. With a seem- 
ingly directionless dash it races for- 
ward, stops as quickly as it started, 
turns right, turns left, lunging, 
probing, searching, as if trying to do 


a dozen things at once while in a 
contest with time. While these crazy 
hyperthyroid antics are going on, 
the little hunter talks to himself in 
a constant flow of jittery, small- 
bird-like twitterings. If he stops 
moving for a split second, in order 
to listen for sounds of game, only 
his locomotion. stops. His head 
constantly jerks and twists, his nose 
works frantically, and his extreme- 
ly tiny cars incessantly work and 
strain to catch the sound of living 
food nearby. 

Now an insect comes into view 
of the shrew’s very small, weak eyes. 
With a flash of movement which 
your eye cannot follow distinctly, 
the hunter seizes this tidbit and 
gobbles it down. Presently a mouse 
three times the size and weight of 
the shrew comes skipping out from 
under your garage. It crosses the 
yard and comes within range of the 
hunting shrew. Without a split sec- 
ond’s hesitation the vicious little 
shrew — upon this huge antag- 
onist. rtionately this would 
be about ot ke you leaping upon a 
grizzly, or a lion. 

But the shrew, of course, is much 
better equipped for its battle than 
you would be. In strength, the 
mouse could probably win this life 
and death bout. But strength won’t 
help much here. The shrew is so 
fast with his murderous in-fighting; 
that you cannot follow the battle 
blow by blow. His tiny jaws with 
their sharp incisor teeth snap swift- 
ly. The mouse fights back, biting at 
the shrew—but in vain. The hide 
of the shrew, though covered with 
extremely short, silky gray or brown 
fur, is exceedingly tough. The 
mouse cannot bite through it. 

The mouse may escape because 
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of the aggressor’s poor eyesight. 
But not if the shrew has got in a 
solid bite. For now the mouse 
scampers away, but immediately 
slows down. Something has hap- 
pened to him. His heart action and 
his breathing are becoming slower. 
The incisors of the shrew have 
salivary glands at their base from 
which a deadly poison quite similar 
to the venom of the cobra has 
poured into the wound of the bite. 
The shrew has only to track down 
its prey now, and gorge itself. It is 
the only venomous mammal we 
have. 

From his constant search for 
food, and the headlong rate at 
which he burns up energy, the 
shrew’s viciousness has been born. 
If he pauses for a few moments in 
his search for something to kill, he 
spends the time fighting with other 
shrews in his neighborhood. He 


fights so much, in fact, that seldom 


is a specimen found that has 
reached the age of more than a 
few months without having been 
badly scarred or maimed. Yet the 
little fellow is in some ways to be 
pitied. His nerves often literally fret 
him to death. If you should try to 
keep one confined in a small cage, 
although you might supply him 
with bountiful food, it’s doubtful 
if he will live more than a few 
hours. He may, in fact, succumb 
within a few minutes. His nervous 
drive is such that his attempts to 
find a way to freedom quickly 
worry him to death. 

You could, however, trap several 
shrews and put them in a cage to- 
gether, if you'd like to observe them 
at first hand. However, you would 
be wise to make your observations 
quickly. In an hour or so you’d un- 
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doubtedly find that the weakest of 
the group had been killed and 
eaten by the others, and this proc- 
ess would very likely continue until 
only one shrew was left. Unable to 
eat himself, or find anybody to 
fight with, he wouldn’t last long, 
either. 

Besides the other shrews with 
which he fights, and who may kill 
him, the shrew has many other ene- 
mies. Hawks, owls, foxes, bobcats 
and weasels all track him down and 
kill him. But even in death he 
seems to have the last cantankerous 
laugh. The shrew has glands which 
secrete such a strong smelling musk 
that other predators, unless very 
hungry, often can’t face the pros- 
pect of eating the tidbit. In fact, 
if you watch the mice your house- 
cat brings around the back porch, 
you'll shortly discover that she 
doesn’t eat some of the small ones. 
Those small ones are usually not 
mice at all, but shrews. 

Even fish are enemies of the 
shrew. The manner in which this 
becomes possible is an astonishing 
sidelight on what fantastic little 
creatures shrews are. Suppose, for 
example, that you have located the 
home bailiwick of a pair of water 
shrews beside a quiet pond. A tiny 
stream flows into the pond. You 
suddenly see one of the shrews swim 
out into the stream, dive under 
water. The water is clear, and you 
can see small fish spawning on a 
tiny gravel bar. To your utter 
amazement, you observe the shrew 
now walking right on the bottom of 
the stream. His coat of fur is sil- 
vered by tiny air bubbles which 
have been caught by the fine hairs 
and taken down with him. He 


scurries to the gravel bar and be- 
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gins digging for fish eggs. No one is 
quite certain how he turns this 
unique bottom-walking trick. It’s a 
trade secret. 

But you haven’t really seen any- 
thing yet. When he comes up, if you 
could examine his fur, you’d find 
the undercoat not even damp. The 
sheath of silvery air bubbles has 
protected it. He swims toward 
shore, dries himself. Then in his 
nervous haste to be moving some- 
where, anywhere—he races right 
out across the flat, calm surface of 
the pond! It sounds incredible, but 
it’s true. There’s no trade secret 
about this trick, either. He simply 
grabs an air bubble in each foot as 
he takes off, and away he goes over 
the water surface as if it were solid 
ground. As you marvel at this weird 
feat, however, you come to under- 
stand fully how dangerously the lit- 
tle guy lives. A big bass suddenly 
breaks the surface with a splash 


and engulfs the water-walker. 


NEW ENGLAND BACKGROUND 


It might make you momentarily 
sad to see such an unusual little 
beast come to such an abrupt end. 
But it probably didn’t make too 
much difference, in point of time, 
to the shrew. If it had managed to 
elude all predators and accidents, 
and win all fights, for a whole year, 
it was already a venerable shrew. In 
that time it would have left behind 
from 15 to 40 progeny. And it 
would actually have been in its 
dotage. Another two to four months 
would have brought it death from 
old age. 

Not much of a life, perhaps, but 
one from which we. might take a 
very hot tip, in our. swift-paced, 
nervous generation. We probably 
couldn’t learn by observing shrews, 
how to walk on water—but we 
might well pause to consider that 
his life of constant gluttonous eat- 
ing and frantic, nerve-shattering 
racing from nowhere to nowhere 
kills him off in jig time! ae 


@ BECAUSE HER GIRLHOOD training incorporated the thrifty ways of her 
parsonage upbringing, Dorothy Thompson is alive today. As a young 
correspondent she was trotting about Europe, hitting the spots where news 
was hottest. It was 1926 and Warsaw, Poland, where the Pilsudski revolu- 
tion was breaking, was the place to be. Miss Thompson's train stopped 
50 miles from the Polish capital; there was no other for many hours. An 
ancient and decrepit taxi was the only means of transportation available— 
but the owner said flatly his fee would be 75 American dollars, and he 
would take no less. Dorothy Thompson would pay no such impossible 
price: she dickered for a place in an old station wagon which dumped 
all passengers out nine miles from Warsaw. In drizzling rain and over 
rutted roads the writer had to trudge the rest of the way on foot. 

The driver of the more comfortable car waited for a fare who'd meet 
his demands—and on the way to Warsaw the cab was stopped by revolu- 
tionists and riddled with bullets! When Miss Thompson walked into the 
American Embassy in Warsaw, the late Floyd Gibbons, who had seen the 
car’s passengers killed, and was sure Dorothy was in it, was waiting in 
the anteroom to announce her demise! —Mary Alkus 
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The Girls 


on 
The Cover 


® THe MAN cHasinc Ann Moore 
in the picture at the left is William 
Adrian of Pasadena, California: 
Boss of what he calls the only teen- 
age model agency in the U. S., he is 
a very bright young man. Best ex- 
ample of his talents is this month’s 
cover. All three of the girls on 
it are Adrian models. 

Ann Moore is 16, 5’ 6”, 115 
pounds. She is earning her way 
through college, wants to be a kin- 
dergarten teacher. Barbara Green 





Barbara Green 


(above) is 20, married and about to 
become a mother. She has earned 
$5,000 so far, modelling. Coleen 
MacNeill (right) is 16, 5’ 542”, 
112 pounds. She likes athletic boys 


and wants to be a school teacher. 
See? There’s nothing mysterious 
about a PacEant cover girl. All you 
have to be is young, beautiful, 
sweet, lovely, graceful, photogenic, 
vivacious, pert, perky, effervescent, 
cute, smooth, dreamy and lucky. 
Bill Adrian has a very nice job. 
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Miracle Drugs— 


Million-Dollar Nonsense 


BY DICKSON HARTWELL 
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Careless talk about new medicines gives false hopes, wastes 


money, and may cost lives, 


@ }OHN PUBLIC was elated when 
he opened his morning newspaper 
a year or so ago and read that a 
new drug had virtually finished the 
common cold. With three sniffling 
children his family averaged eight 
colds a winter. It was the end of 
a serious problem. The story told 
how famous scientists had fully 
proven the new drug; even the U.S. 
Navy had participated in successful 
experiments. In the next months a 
score of magazine articles and huge 
newspaper ads hailed the important 
milestone in medicine. 

Months later, after two bottles of 
expensive pills had proven ineffec- 
tive in his own family, John Public 
learned that far from curing the 
common cold, this great new mir- 
acle usually had no effect on it 
whatsoever. At best it simply re- 
lieved certain symptoms, such as 
sneezing, when they were caused by 
allergies entirely unrelated to a 
cold. 

Confirming an earlier but un- 
heard warning by the American 
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this startling report shows 


Medical Association, sound medical 
opinion was summed up when Dr. 
Arthur L. Bloomfield of Stanford 
University Medical School de- 
clared, “There is no solid evidence 
that the true cold is influenced by 
antihistaminics or antibiotics, nor 
is there any reliable method of pre- 
vention.” 

The fraud of this and a dozen or 
more similar “miracles” in the past 
few years is milking us John Pub- 
lics of $400,000,000 a year. Worth- 
less, unproven and even lethal com- 
pounds are sold over the counter or 
on prescription of sometimes be- 
wildered though hopeful doctors on 
the basis of irresponsible or vision- 
ary claims of their “discoverers.” 
Unscrupulous or misguided manu- 
facturers are often capitalizing on 
a universal longing for good health 
and a strange faith in the infallibil- 
ity of modern science. Properly ex- 
ploited, an “amazing new medical 
discovery” can produce sales of 
$1,000,000 in a month, regardless 


of merit! 





The record is strewn with mir- 
acles that have fizzled into common- 
place, dangerous or worthless com- 
pounds. Even 50 years ago there 
was pyocyanase, touted as a cure 
for diphtheria. After eight years of 
hoopla it was admitted diphtheria 
thrived on it. 

More recently there have been 
rutin for hypertension, histidine for 
ulcers, and drugs for colds and for 
hay fever—and even a one-day 
syphilis cure—all major or minor 
miracles in. their day. Vitamin E 
had a flurry of popularity when the 
nonsense was spread that.it would 
prevent abortions and male impo- 
tence. Millions of tablets were 
bought, although man gets all he 
can assimilate in a normal diet. In 
December, 1947, Teropterin was 
announced. It was described as 
an effective treatment for cancer. 
Three years later Teropterin was 
practically forgotten. 

Many people still painfully re- 
member when the end was hailed 
of the pesky skin disease, athlete’s 
foot. Hundreds who tried the rec- 
ommended carbolic acid solution 
suffered severe crippling burns. 
Sometimes miracles are based on 
the flimsiest of evidence. When 
the wonder grey hair remedy was 
announced, thousands rushed for 
pantothenic acid to get back their 
natural hair color. But the basic 
research showed only that some rats 
lacking pantothenic acid turned 
grey. The inference that the oppo- 
site would occur in human beings 
was apparently irresistible. 

Sometimes two separate “mir- 
acles” have been heralded for the 
same ailment. In 1946 one national 
publication hailed new hope for the 
end of polio suffering through cu- 


rare, the South American blow gun 
dart “poison.” Two years later it 
was announced that the new mir- 
acle drug for polio was Darvisul, 
“The greatest medical news since 
the discovery of penicillin.” Of 
course, neither of these has had any 
effect on the rise of polio. 

It is not easy to distinguish be- 
tween worthless and effective new 
drugs. Recently, for example, a 
new arthritis “cure,” Pregnenolone, 
was glowingly described in a na- 
tional magazine article. Implying 
that it was the poor man’s corti- 
sone, the author said, “Pregneno- 
lone avoids the flaws of cortisone. 
It is cheap. It brings no dangerous 
side effects. And it is ready now to 
relieve the suffering of thousands of 
arthritics.” Anyone who has ex- 
perienced the wracking agony of 
arthritis would want such a drug 
at once. Confidence would be in- 
spired by the implied endorsement 
of'a respected and presumably re- 
sponsible magazine bought by mil- 
lions. 

But the entire article was based 
on tests made on no more than 50 
patients. Yet the claimed results 
were, extended to include all of our 
7,000,000 unfortunate arthritics, 
1,000,000 of whom are miserably or 
hopelessly crippled. Moreover, the 
scientists who had made the tests, 
despite personal enthusiasm, had 
warned that results were in a pre- 
liminary stage, that they lacked 
adequate control studies, that 
“more systematic investigation and 
more prolonged periods of therapy 
are desirable before final conclu- 
sions.” As the chances are 100 to 
one against its being generally use- 
ful, this is a remarkable example 
of scientific understatement. The 
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considered estimate of the National 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion is that Pregnenolone is not 
promising for use against arthritis. 

Yet despite the fact that only the 
smallest shred of evidence exists 
that Pregnenolone may benefit ar- 
thritics, millions of people today 
have been led to believe it is a cure. 

They also regard as a cure the 
truly wonderful but as yet unex- 
plained hormones, ACTH and cor- 
tisone. In April, 1949, newspapers 
and magazines headlined these new 
discoveries for arthritis. The story 
originated from the renowned Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. 
Prohibitively expensive, ACTH and 
cortisone (compound E) were ac- 
cepted by the public as certain cures 
in even the most malignant cases 
of arthritis. Then a few months 
later the real facts seeped out. Cor- 
tisone was not a cure; it merely 
provided temporary relief. More- 
over, repeated doses are essential 
and repeated doses induce mascu- 
linity in some women and in other 
patients produce neuroses border- 
ing on insanity. The danger from 
constant use is extreme. 

What cortisone and ACTH do— 
and this is real medical news—is 
permit for the first time the inti- 
mate study of arthritis. Like the 
microscope, these hormones are 
tools of science—so important that 
the U. S. Public Health Service has 
this spring awarded $901,445 to 
various institutions for their study. 
But they are not cures. 

This is true, too, of BCG, a vac- 
cine widely acclaimed in recent 
months as a preventative of tuber- 
culosis. Though there have been 
reports of success, there has been no 
proof. The vaccine itself is highly 
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unstable; no method for standard- 
izing its manufacture is known nor 
is there any dependable technique 
for selecting people to be vacci- 
nated. Months or years of labora- 
tory study may -be needed before 
the worth of this “miracle” can be 
established. 

Tuberculosis “cures” are discov- 
ered periodically. One of the most 
spectacular of these in recent years 
was the drug streptomycin, also de- 
scribed in 1943 as effective against 
peritonitis, urinary infections, ty- 
phoid fever and cholera. Strepto- 
mycin was a major discovery but 
it has arrested only a small propor- 
tion of tuberculosis cases, it works 
in less than half of urinary infec- 
tions, fails in three out of five bone 
infections and in similar proportion 
in other diseases. It has sometimes 
proved highly toxic and has occa- 
sionally permanently crippled the 
cranial nerve that enables people to 
walk upright. 

The discovery of the sulfa drugs 
was also of real importance. But 
the most dangerous aspect of these 
new and excellent antibiotics— 
streptomycin, penicillin and the sul- 
fa group—is almost wholly in irre- 
sponsible, misleading claims for 
their magic. Impressed by what 
they read, some medical men ad- 
ministered them (and patients in- 
sisted on it) for every known ail- 
ment from pimples to falling hair. 
In some wartime army hospitals it 
was customary to give feverish new 
patients a couple of sulfa pills on 
admittance. If the fever persisted 
they were shot full of penicillin. If 
this failed to abate the temperature 
the doctor got down to the tedious, 
old fashioned business of diagnosis. 

Do people believe the extrava- 
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gant statements of cures? They do. 
Twelve believers died in Florida 
within three weeks from taking 
a cancer serum. Yet presumably 
everyone knows cancer is, so far, 
incurable. Although it is widely 
known that insulin is the only ac- 
ceptable treatment for diabetes, the 
notorious Kaadt Brothers in In- 
diana were able to attract diabetic 
patients who drank their vinegary 
prescription and abandoned diets 
generally known to be vital. Of one 
group of 17 Kaadt diabetic pa- 
tients, 12 developed diabetic coma 
and five died before emergency 
treatment could save them. 

Confidence is built up in often 
ridiculous assertions through the 
power of the printed word. A state- 
ment made in a reputable journal 
or newspaper must be so, many 
people reason. If it were not true 
it wouldn’t be printed. Quickie 
medicine makers and even respect- 
able pharmaceutical houses have 
learned how to present claims for 
their products indirectly, through a 
publication which they presumably 
can not control or influence. 

There is a substantial as well as 
legitimate profit in the sale of some 
drugs, and mass buying created by 
wide publicity carries vast rewards. 
Vitamins which have limited, 
though highly important, therapeu- 
tic value were a $200,000,000 an- 
nual business at the height of their 
ridiculous popularity a few years 
ago. The sale of penicillin jumped 
from 21,192,000,000 units in 1943 
to 133,229,493,000,000 in 1949 and 
of streptomycin from 1,174,582 
grams in 1946 to 83,699,137 last 
year. According to Dr. Russell S. 
Boles of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School, the phenom- 


enal increase in the use of these 
drugs is out of all proportion to the 
known indications for their use, and 
the public’s curiosity is so unduly 
aroused that it expects these drugs 
to help conditions they can not 
help. ; 

No effective agency exists to pro- 
tect the public against the fraud of 
miracle drugs. Millions of people 
are therefore exposed to useless and 
often harmful concoctions which 
are bought and used because people 
believe they are fully protected by 
the Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act passed by Congress in 1938. 
But the Act offers the unscrupu- 
lous, the bragging or the mistaken 
drug maker a loophole as big as a 
barn door. 

Though it resulted from the 
tragic, wholesale slaughter of 107 
people from an_ ill-compounded 
wonder drug, the Act provides no 
real protection against them. In 
the fall of 1937 the S. E. Massengill 
Company of Bristol, Tennessee, 
hopped on the new sulfa bandwag- 
on with a preparation called Elixir 
Sulfanilamide. This was simply 
liquid sulfanilamide but the chemi- 
cal in which the sulfa was dissolved 
was diethylene glycol, picked for its 
efficacy as a solvent. The Massen- 
gill people, despite a report pub- 
lished a year before that a half 
ounce of diethylene glycol would 
kill a rabbit, dumped 60 gallons of 
it into a vat along with 58 pounds 
of sulfanilamide, water, and cer- 
tain flavoring and coloring, stirred 
the batch, bottled it and shipped it 
to druggists. 

Within a few weeks the concoc- 
tion left a trail of death across the 
South. Its victims suffered excruci- 
ating pain for seven to 21 days, had 
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convulsions and died. In one of 
the most dramatic detective jobs of 
the century 239 agents of the Food 
and Drug Administration tracked 
down every drop of the elixir and 
seized it, though they had no legal 
right to do so. 

Dr. Massengill announced, “My 
chemists and I deeply regret the 
fatal results but there was no error 
in the manufacture of the product. 
... I do not feel there was any re- 
sponsibility on our part.” 

This statement helped spur Con- 
gress to quick action and the new 
law was promptly passed. This is 
the present Act which gives the 
federal government the power to 
prevent the distribution and sale of 
drugs which are unsafe to use as 
directed on the label. This was an 
immense improvement. But the law 
is full of jokers. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion explained to me how it usually 
works. Drug makers submit sam- 
ples of new compounds with com- 
plete test reports along with their 
claims for the drug. The Food and 
Drug Administration conducts any 
experiments necessary to determine 
the accuracy of the manufacturer’s 
evidence. If the compound is found 
to be safe to use as directed, the 
Administration must permit its dis- 
tribution for prescription or over 
the counter sale. But they are pow- 
erless to prevent the sale of worth- 
less (though certainly safe) con- 
coctions to thousands of people who 
use them confidently but without 
effect, until it is too late for them 
to benefit from proper treatment. 

It is legally possible for a busi- 
nessman to bottle some distilled 
water, say, label it “Revivo—Safe 
for Internal Use” and on that basis 
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receive a permit from the Food and 
Drug Administration for its distri- 
bution. Once this permit is granted 
he can change the label to read 
“Revivo—The New Miracle for 
Cancer, Arthritis, Tuberculosis and 
All Internal and External Aches 
and Pains.” The Administration 
must then make tests to determine 
if, in fact, the distilled water is ben- 
eficial in such cases. It must as- 
semble expert opinion to testify on 
the subject and it must sue in court 
to halt the sale of Reyivo, a process 
that might require months. Mean- 
while Revivo is sold to hopeful can- 
cer victims who might otherwise be 
saved by prompt and proper medi- 
cal treatment. By the time the law 
catches up with Revivo they arc 
beyond help. 

A far fetched example? Not at 
all. There are dozens of similar in- 
stances. Here is what happens: 

In 1947 a Midwestern scientist 
found that massive doses of aspirin 
and calcium succinate helped mod- 
ify pain in a few cases of arthritis 
among patients in a hospital. As a 
matter of course, and merely to add 
another drop to the store of medi- 
cal knowledge, he reported his re- 
sults in the Ohio State Medical 
Journal.’ This was read by quickie 
medicine makers who carefully 
study such journals for profitable 
ideas. More than a dozen of them 
immediately mixed up some aspirin 
and calcium succinate, and got it 
approved for sale. Two of the big- 
gest of these operators quickly dem- 
onstrated how a million-dollar med- 
icine-selling campaign is conducted 
today. 

Backed by the report from the 
medical journal they took full page 
advertisements and frequent radio 
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commercials to announce “Now! 
New Hospital Tested Wonder Drug 
Offers You Quick, Safe Relief from 
Torturing Pains and Symptoms of 
Your Arthritis and Rheumatism.” 
Claims were made that the com- 
pounds went to work at once; that 
they were tested in hospital clinics, 
and that they are absolutely safe 
for protracted use. Victims were 
invited to “Say Goodbye to Old 
Methods That Fail”—“No Matter 
How You've Suffered or Sought 
Results.” 

Despite the fact that arthritis is 
one of the most baffling diseases 
known there was no hint that the 
aid of a physician was necessary or 
that anything but the “new won- 
der” drug was needed for imme- 
diate relief. 

Such an outrageous claim is be- 
lievable only because the public is 
conditioned to accept new miracles 
in medicine and because we feel 
protected against nostrums by fed- 
eral law. Such misapplied confi- 
dence results in the sale of hundreds 
of thousands of packages of “mir- 
acle drugs” which are little if any 
more wonderful than aspirin. 

How can the average person keep 
from being fooled by promises of 
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miracle drugs? Principally by main- 
taining a healthy and active skepti- 
cism. Particularly be suspicious of 
any drug advocated for a chronic 
disease, such as arthritis, cancer or 
heart disease. To evaluate new 
treatments for such diseases takes 
several years of testing and checking 
results. An overnight “miracle” is 
virtually impossible. 

Medical science forges steadily 
ahead by innumerable short steps 
rather than in large, magnificent 
leaps. But so long as leaps make 
news the public will read of them 
as in one recent week when head- 
lines told of a new drug for stomach 
ulcers, a pill that stops B.O. and 
halitosis, and a pain killer that kills 
menstrual pain and is good, too, for 
diabetic infections, phlebitis, trench 
mouth, and so on. Ten years from 
now, when these and many similar 
concoctions have been forgotten, 
medical knowledge will still have 
widely expanded for man’s benefit. 

Meanwhile, the man of wisdom 
who has a sudden ache or pain will 
not scream for a miraculous wonder 
drug. He knows in most such cases 
nobody has developed a satisfactory 
substitute for the good old-fash- 
ioned, old-reliable physician. 88 


AND THEN THERE WERE NONE 


@ AN ANTIQUARIAN in Paris exhibited five wooden statues for sale. A hand- 
lettered sign in the showcase identified them collectively as “The Five 


Senses.” 





Soon he sold one of them and renamed the remaining lot “The Four 


Seasons.” 


When he found another customer, the antiquarian changed the sign 


to “The Three Graces.” 


After a while only two statues were left. Now they represented “Night 


and Day.” 


At last one lone statue remained to be sold. For a long time the anti- 
quarian was at a loss what to call it. Then he had an inspiration. The 


new cardboard sign read; “Solitude.” 


—Ernest Maass 
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Where are the 
leading ladies of the 


Fascist drama? 


® we KNow that Hermann Goering 
is dead. Ditto, Mussolini. Little 
doubt remains that Hitler put a 
violent end to his life. They are 
resting, these big shots of Italo- 
German Fascism, in the cold, cold 
ground. But what of their women 
—their wives, daughters, sweet- 
hearts? Most of them are still 
above ground, still very much alive. 
Emmy Goering, for example. The 
picture on the right is a portrait 
of one of the high moments of 
Nazi glory—the day Emmy mar- 
ried Reichsmarshal Goering. Her 
husband finally took cyanide after 
the Nurnberg trials, but Emmy 
isn’t dead yet... . 





Whatever 
To Emmy? 


Happened 





























Emmy Goering ,.. un. 


Wagnerian heroine of Hitler’s 
court. She had the classic equip- 
ment: she was big, blond, beau- 
tiful . . . exactly what Adolf 
ordered all German women to be. 
He warmly gave his consent when 
Goering finally made an honest 
woman of her in a wedding cere- 
mony of operatic splendor. Emmy 
was exploited as the prototype of 
pure and perfect Aryan femininity 

. . the “ideal type of German 
womanhood.” And for 10 good 
years Emmy lived off the fat of 
the land. 


Before her marriage Emmy was 
a well known Berlin actress 
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Godfather Hitler played “itchy 
koo” at her son’s christening 








and gorgeous Hermann at her left 


She posed for hundreds of such 
idyllic “Aryan” photographs 


Today, 56-year-old Emmy, after 14 
months in jail, is still big, blond, no 
longer beautiful. Denazification courts 
took away just 30 per cent of her prop- 
erty. Walter Winchell recently reported: 
“Emmy Goering is living near Munich 
with a German official, who is Jewish . . . 
his name’s Einstein.” 

CONTINUED 
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Donna Rachele now does her 
own baking in primitive oven 
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Rachele Mussolini. ,.. 


Duce’s better half, was the sim- 
plest,- least ambitious, most con- 
fused of all dictators’ ladies. A 
barmaid when Musso married her, 
she never learned to play the role 
of Il Duce’s wife, appeared infre- 
quently and uncomfortably (left) 
in public in her husband’s heyday. 
She left him strictly to his own 
business and bedroom affairs. With 
Benito dead, Rachele has retired to 
the tiny island of Foro d’Ischia, 
where she lives a peasant’s life, 
and enjoys it. 


She cooks, cleans, sews, for 
two daughters and one son 

















Some said she had hypnotic 
eyes. Others called her crosseyed 


Leni Riefenstahl 


movie actress before the Hitler 
regime, Leni became one of the 
prime favorites of the upper Nazi 
echelon, in charge of all official 
photography for the Nazi party. 


She was constantly seen in the 
company of Hitler and Goebbels 


She was one of the first of the 
bounding Brunnhildes reputed to 
be Hitler’s mistress. She always 
denied it. Today Leni spends a 
good deal of her time in the court- 
rooms, suing everybody in sight for 
those early “slanders.” 


- 


Leni suing an editor who wrote she consigned a tribe of gypsies to the gas ovens 


CONTINUFD 
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Edda Mussolini ,,.. ... 


brilliant, spoiled brat of Italian 
fascism. Her father’s eldest, fa- 
vorite child, she oozed animal 
charm, pulled strings with both 
fists, ruled high society in Rome, 
married Count Ciano, gave her 
father three grandchildren. Musso 
and Ciano were killed, but Edda 
marches on, practically a_ free 
agent throughout Italy today. She 
spends some time with her mother 
in Ischia, but a good deal more 
of it (right) in the hot spots and 
night clubs of Rome. 
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Even as a child, Edda was Her three children are all alive 
always surrounded by men and flourishing in Italy today 
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Edda went where papa went, 
or papa went no place at all 


A recent photo of Edda shows her with 
her youngest son, Marzio; attending a 
special mass for Mussolini in Rome. 
Wherever she goes, fascist salutes are 
sure to greet her. She has even tried her 
hand at editing a newspaper dedicated 
to the “sacred” memory of her “mar- 
tyred” father. a 8 
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Rube’s No Boob 


BY HARRY HENDERSON 


Inside the world’s most impractical inventor—Professor Goldberg 


® ror NEARLY 50 years Rube Gold- 
berg’s cartoons have been enliven- 
ing and satirizing American foibles, 
habits and desires. Some of his 
creations—The Inventions of Pro- 
fessor Lucifer Gorgonzola Butts, 
Boob McNutt, Foolish Question 
No. 586920—have passed so direct- 
ly into American life and language 
that, on every level, they are in 
common usage. America also owes 
one of its choicest expressions of 
defiant disbelief —‘“Baloney!” —to 
Rube, who popularized it in the 
Twenties along with the comeback: 
“No matter how thin you slice it, 
it’s still baloney!” 


He has even come full circle, re- 
cently reviving the crazy inventions 
under the title “Rube Goldberg 
Views the News,” for King Features 
Syndicate and the Hearst papers. 

The original inventions of Pro- 
fessor Butts, or “Rube Goldberg 
machines,” kidded the American 
love of mechanical gadgets and 
blueprints in uproarious fashion. 

Professor Butts himself never ap- 
peared in these cartoons which were 
a presentation of his plans for over- 
coming some problem in a mock 
patent office drawing style, accom- 
panied by text explaining how the 
new invention works. 








BUTTS WALKS IN 
SLEEP, STROLLS THROUGH A CACTUS 
SIELD IN HIS BARE FEET, AND 

REAMS OUT AN IDEA FoR A 
SELF- OPERATING NAPKIN. 


YOU RAISE SPOON OF souP(A) 
YOUR MOUTH IT PULLS STRING (B), 
THEREBY JERKING LADLE (C) WHICH 
FRACKER (0) PAST 
ER AND PERCH (F) TILTS, 
SEEDS 


THE MEAL, SUBSTITUTE A 
YOu"LL Gn ASE TO orien 
THE GUESTS WITH A LITTLE MUSIC. 








The absent-minded Professor 
Butts always tackled some simple 
problem, solving it with an elab- 
orate rigging of pulleys, motors, 
buzz saws, weights and levers which 
depend on a hen laying an egg 
or a dog shaking his tail in order 
to work. 

Nobody ever knew what Profes- 
sor Butts would next consider a 
“problem.” It might be anything 
from putting on your socks, to find- 
ing collar buttons, diapering babies 
or blowing up water wings; in the 
example above, it’s using your nap- 
kin. Whatever the problem, the 
solution was sheer madness. For in- 
stance, water wings were ultimately 
blown up by having a razor fall, cut- 
ting the hair off a Brazilian spaniel 
and causing it to catch cold and 
sneeze into a muzzle funnel attached 
to the water wings. 

Goldberg’s basic concept of a 
fantastic mechanical contraption 


that makes work instead of saving 
it delighted millions. One of Pro- 
fessor Butts’ most ardent fans was 
America’s leading inventor and 
practical scientist, Charles F. Ket- 
tering, head of General Motors re- 
search staff and inventor of the self- 
starter. The pages of the Congres- 
sional Record are dotted with refer- 
ences to “Rube Goldberg’s ma- 
chines,” meaning anything from the 
United Nations to the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the atom bomb. 

Another Goldberg creation, 
“Boob McNutt,” has passed into 
the folk-saying category as an ex- 
pression for well-meaning fool. 
Paul V. McNutt, former U. S. 
Commissioner in the Philippines 
and 1940 aspirant to the Presi- 
dency, once complained, “Boob 
McNutt ruined my chances of ever 
being President. People just won’t 
take a chance on a fellow named 
McNutt because he might turn out 
to be a boob.” 

Among cartoonists, Goldberg. 
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who is a bouncy, cigar-chewing 
man with grey, curly hair, is rec- 
ognized as the “Dean.” When the 
National Cartoonists Society was 
organized five years ago, Rube was 
elected its first president. Syndicate 
officials call him the best known 
cartoonist in the country and the 
only comic cartoonist whose fame 
is on a par with that of the late 
“Believe It or Not” Bob Ripley. 
Most cartoonists, like Chic Young, 
who draws the nation’s No. | strip, 
“Blondie,” are relatively anonymous 
men. Yet Goldberg’s syndication— 
some 80 papers—is nowhere near 
Young’s 1,200 papers. The main 
reason for this is that Goldberg 
became famous before the develop- 
ment of “continuity” or strip comic 
strips which tend to obscure the 
artist’s personality in favor of the 
story’s main character. 


However, what distinguishes 
Rube from most cartoonists is that, 
in addition to his humorous work, 
he is a top-flight, serious political 


cartoonist. In 1947 he won the 
Pulitzer prize with a cartoon which 
showed a blissful American family 
seated atop an A-bomb in the shape 
of the world and teetering toward 
destruction. Thus Rube has had a 
second career as successful as his 
first. In addition, he has written 
many short stories and songs. Rube’s 
short stories are serious fiction, but 
his songs are savage and often 
bawdy burlesques of American 
family life. The title of one of his 
favorite song compositions, for in- 
stance, is “Don’t Hit Your Mother 
on the Nose.” 

Goldberg began his political car- 
tooning in the New York Sun near- 
ly 15 years ago. When that paper 
was sold last Spring, he was grabbed 


up by Hearst’s New York Journal- 
American and King Features Syn- 
dicate. Rube’s cartoons comple- 
ment Hearst’s political policy neat- 
ly. Tempered somewhat by humor, 
his cartoons are violently anti-Tru- 
man, anti-New Deal, anti-Russian, 
and, except for military expendi- 
tures, view nearly all Democratic- 
sponsored legislation as_ either 
“communistic” or belaboring the 
perplexed little man who represents 
the public in Rube’s cartoons. 

When the 1948 election came 
up, Goldberg was so sure that 
Dewey would win that on election 
day he exuberantly drew two car- 
toons for the next day’s paper. One 
showed a piano being hoisted out 
of a White House window; the 
other showed Uncle Sam congrat- 
ulating Tom Dewey. At 3 o’clock 
the next morning, when it was 
clear that Dewey had lost, Rube 
was one of the most disgusted men 
in the world. He had no cartoon 
ready for this turn of events and 
he certainly didn’t feel up to draw- 
ing one congratulating Truman. 
Instead he had three words set in 
tiny type in the ocean of white 
space usually filled by his cartoon. 
They said: “Rube Goldberg re- 
grets.” This was one of the best 
laughs in the post-election crow- 
eating which most commentators, 
columnists and pollsters had to do. 
President Truman sent for the 
original and had it hung in his 
White House ante-room. 

Not long afterwards Goldberg, 
along with other members of the 
National Cartoonists Society, vis- 
ited the White House. President 
Truman singled Rube out, saying, 
“Everybody knows Rube Goldberg’ s 
stuff.” Rube glowed. On leaving 
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the White House another cartoon- 
ist asked Rube what he now 
thought of the President. Rube, 
though still glowing, never lost his 
viewpoint. “Oh, he’s a charming 
monster,” he replied enthusiasti- 
cally. 

In a field noted for its personal 
jealousies Goldberg is liked by 
everyone. As the late Ring Lardner 
once wrote, Rube is the kind of a 
guy you call Rube the instant you 
meet him. For many years he has 
taken part in luncheon sessions of 
the Dutch Treat Club and the Art- 
ists and Writers Golf Association. 
He was one of the first cartoonists 
ever elected to the Society of Illus- 
trators and his personal popularity 
was a prime factor in organizing 
the Nationa] Cartoonists Society, 
bringing together artists whose per- 
sonalities are often in_ violent 
conflict. 

Rube was born Reuben Lucius 
Goldberg on the Fourth of July, 67 
years ago in San Francisco. His 
father, a prominent banker and 
realtor, was also a politician and 
became ’Frisco’s Police Commis- 
sioner. Rube wanted to draw from 
early childhood and the idea was 
tolerated until his ’teens when his 
father, insisting no artist ever made 
a living, determined that Rube 
should be a mining engineer. He 
sent Rube off to become one at the 
University of California. 

The rebellious Rube constantly 
champed at the bit of higher educa- 
tion, which he considered largely 
nonsense, and drew constantly on 
the side. As a mining engineer he 
studied a great deal of physics and 
geology and loathed them. One 
course in analytical measurements 
consisted of each student figuring 
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Rube’s most popular cartoon of 1950 


the weight of the earth. 

“Since there were so many va- 
riants to be taken account of, 
which depended on things like 
temperature, each student got a 
different answer depending on 
what he took as readings,” Rube 
recalls. “So the truth was, you 
still didn’t know the weight of the 
earth after a semester’s work.” Still 
indignant, he adds, “And suppose 
you did know what the earth 
weighed? What could you do with 
the information?” 

Nevertheless Rube graduated as 
a mining engineer in 1904 and, for 
a few months afterwards, he even 
worked in a mine. “I hated it,” he 
says, “every minute of it.” 

Rube’s only art training came 
from a sign painter named Charlie 
Beals, but he never ceased hammer- 
ing at his father for permission to 
take it up seriously and forget min- 
ing. At last his father agreed to let 
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him try drawing professionally. 
Rube promptly got a job in the art 
department of the San Francisco 
Chronicle at $6 a week, drawing 
humorous spots for the sports page. 

Gradually he developed a definite 
style of his own and after a year 
on the Chronicle he got a bid from 
the San Francisco Bulletin and 
took it. By the time he was 23, he 
was the best known, best paid 
sports cartoonist in San Francisco. 
That year, 1907, he decided to 
come to New York on his own. 
His Chronicle samples got him a 
job on the New York Mail. His 
humorous treatment of sports 
events and personalities appealed to 
New Yorkers and he was already 
a well-known sports cartoonist when 
the first of his wholly humorous 
cartoons began to appear. They 
were called “Foolish Questions,” 
based on Rube’s observation that 
people often ask questions their 
eyes should answer. “Foolish Ques- 
tions” showed two characters, one 
of whom asked the foolish ques- 
tion while the other gave the zany 
answer. A typical cartoon showed 


a woman asking, “Oh, are you 
here?” The answer, from another 
woman, was: “No, I’m going over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel.” An- 
other Foolish Question showed a 
man all wrapped up in bandages. 
Said the foolish questioner, “Did 
you get hurt?” The answer: “No, 
I’m just wrapped up for Christmas 
mailing.” 

Rube soon began adding fantas- 
tic numbers behind the title and 
“Foolish Question No. 680945” 
became a stock gag. Syndicated, 
Foolish Questions was a tremen- 
dous success and completely over- 
shadowed his sports work. Gold- 
berg’s prolific mind began produc- 
ing a flood of humorous features, 
satirizing everything in sight and 
mind. “They Always Come Back 
for More” kidded people who 
can’t learn from experience. “The 
Weekly Meeting of the Tuesday 
Women’s Club” satirized goings-on 
at ladies’ clubs nearly 20 years be- 
fore the late Helen Hokinson’s 
cartoons on this theme became one 
of the highlights of the New 
Yorker magazine. “They All Look 
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Good When They’re Far Away” 
poked fun at illusions. 

Of all the characters Rube cre- 
ated, “Boob McNutt” was the most 
lovable. He had small dot eyes, 
a shock of red hair on which rested 
a little yellow hat. His pants and 
jacket were too small for him. Boob 
was a whimsical do-gooder. who 
was always getting into terrible 
jams by trying to help others. At 
one point Boob fell in love with 
the girl named Pearl who startled 
the wits out of him by reciprocat- 
. ing. For years then Boob and Pear] 
lived on the brink of marriage, but 
Boob would always blunder into 
helping someone else at the church 
door and hence delay the wedding. 

Rube considers himself prima- 
rily a humorist and takes his humor 
seriously. Humor is based, he be- 
lieves, largely on futility, and the 
trait which best lends itself to ridi- 


cule is vanity. He classifies him- 
self, as a humorist, as a “contrast- 


conflict guy.” His earlier work, 
which often had as its theme the 
rich boy growing up to be a crook 
and the poor boy growing up to 
be honest, demonstrates what he 
means. He believes all humorists 
are rebels and puts his inventions 
down to rebellion against the use- 
less gadgetry of the machine age. 

He tries hard to make any char- 
acter he draws funny on sight. 
Consequently, his characters are 
nearly always low-browed, goggle- 
eyed morons, but he tries to keep 
within the bounds of good taste. 
“Taste will make or break humor,” 
he is fond of saying. “You can’t 
offend people or hurt them. I try 
not to be mean.” 

When Rube first came to the 
New York Mail in 1907, its edi- 


tors demurred at using the name 
Goldberg. “You'll have to use an- 
other name,” they told him. Rube 
refused. 

“Goldberg,” he shouted, “why, 
that means a mountain of gold.” 
The editors gave in. Later they 
found out he really meant it. By 
1915 Hearst was bidding $50,000 
a year for Goldberg, an offer which 
the Mail staved off by offering $10,- 
000 more. Eventually Goldberg 
succumbed to even bigger offers 
from Hearst. During World War 
I his income reached the $150,- 
000 a year mark and stayed there 
until the 1930’s when he dropped 
cartooning for a fling at writing. 
“I made a lot of money,” Rube 
says, “but I never drew for money. 
It was always secondary.” 

Goldberg married, once he was 
assured of success, a beautiful bru- 
nette girl he first saw in a restau- 
rant. He went to the manager, 
asked her name, and learned she 
was Irma Seeman. A week later 
he contrived to meet her. Her 
father headed Seeman _ Bros., 
owners of White Rose Tea prod- 
ucts, one of the largest food dis- 
tributors in the country. 

When Mr. Seeman found out 
how famous Rube was and what 
his income was, he was fascinated 
with the idea that so much money 
could be made with something 
created in one’s head and which 
had no practical value. He not only 
gave Irma permission to marry, but 
fell so in love with Rabe’s work 
that he used to have his chauffeur 
drive him to his son-in-law’s East 
75th Street home in New York the 
first thing every morning so that 
he could keep up with “Boob Mc- 
Nutt.” It finally got to the point 
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where Rube had to ask Irma to 
get him to stop. 

The Goldbergs have two sons, 
Tommy and George. Tommy is an 
artist, a serious painter who held 
his first one man show this fall, 
and George is a Hollywood scena- 
rist whose first movie, “Peggy,” was 
released last summer. 

In 1935, when contract difficul- 
ties arose with the Hearst syndi- 
cate over money and “Lalapalooza” 
—a continuity comic strip Rube 
tried to do and hated because he 
felt tied down by the story line, 
Rube quit cartooning altogether. 
Instead he wrote many short stories 
and songs. One of his songs, “I’m 
the Guy” (“who put the salt in 
the ocean,” etc.), became a short- 
lived hit and Rube himself went to 
Hollywood, appearing in a movie 
called “Artists and Models” which 
starred Jack Benny. Rube recalls 
as the most embarrassing moment 
of his life the fact that during the 
shooting of the picture he forgot his 
only line—his name. 

One day in the fall of 1938 Rube 
got a phone call from an old crony, 
Edward S. Friendly, general man- 
ager of the New York Sun. Friend- 
ly asked, “Rube, how would you 
like to be the Sun’s political car- 
toonist?” Rube was staggered, not 
only because he thought of him- 
self as a humorist, but because he 
also knew the Sun had not had a 
political cartoonist in 18 years. But 
he liked the idea. He was tired 
of writing and he missed the ex- 
citement and wild humor of car- 
tooning. He told Friendly he’d try. 

His first cartoon, which estab- 
lished their political character and 
viewpoint, showed F.D.R. putting 
industry into a straitjacket called 
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the Wagner Act. Thus, Rube began 
his second career in editorial art. 
It never brought him the money 
his comic characters did, but it 
brought him the Sigma Delta Chi 
and Pulitzer prizes. 

Rube’s drawing is powerful and 
simple but crude. James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, the famous artist, 
once told Rube: “I could draw 
better than you when I was four 
years old.” 

What makes Rube a top political 
cartoonist is the freshness of his 
visual conceptions. When every’ 
other cartoonist in the country 
struggled with the Hawaii-Alaska 
statehood issue, Rube showed 
Uncle Sam in bed, covered with a 
blanket of stars—and his bare feet 
sticking out through two star- 
shaped holes, making the need for 
statehood completely obvious. Re- 
cently Rube pulled a “stopper” in 
his anti-Russian campaign by run- 
ning a portrait of Stalin upside 
down, accompanied by a verse 
which said “Black is white, night 
is day .. .” and, in effect, “I’m 
right side up. The world is upside 
down.” 

Stunts like this have won Rube 
acclaim in the trade as being a 
great idea man. But he hates con- 
fererices and refuses to have any 
concerning what he shall draw. 
“It would take me two hours to 
get out of my head the nonsense 
they put into it,” he says. 

Rube, who likes to work early in 
the morning, begins a political car- 
toon by searching for something 
he is certain everyone knows about. 
Once it is found, he asks himself 
how he feels about it—pro or con, 
and from that point on, he tries to 
make his viewpoint either humor- 
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ous or deadly serious so long as it 
is not trite. Working with him is a 
young man named Warren King, 
who collects news clips that he 
thinks will interest Rube. Their 
work mostly consists of batting 
ideas around verbally until Rube 
gets one that satisfies him. 

“The political cartoons are 
easiest,” Rube says, “because they 
are almost pure idea and the draw- 
ing is easy. But the inventions take 
time. I really never stop thinking 
of them. I can do two political car- 
toons a day without hurting myself, 
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but an invention takes a week.” 

Recently a friend kidded Rube 
about his anti-Truman views. “You 
ought to thank those guys,” said 
the friend. “Look at the terrible 
mess you'd be in if the Republicans 
were in. You’d have nothing to put 
in your cartoons.” 

Rube was startled by this pros- 
pect. “Jeez, I would be on the spot, 
wouldn’t I,” he said. “Never 
thought of that.” Then he said, 
“Don’t worry, I’d find something 
to make fun of, even .among Re- 
publicans.” a8 





Latest in a series of fine art books being pub- 
lished by The Library of Great Painters is 
“Renoir.” One of its most interesting features 
is the appearance in it of Gabrielle Slade 
(left) whom Renoir hired as a maid in 1893 
and used as a model for some 26 years. Her 
inclusion in more than 400 of his paintings 
makes her the possessor of what is probably 
the most famous face and figure on canvas. 


V4) ae . 
Cones Cabridde 


Here and on the back cover are five masterpieces from the 
book “Renoir” in The Library of Great Painters 





Gabrielle in a Red Blouse Gabrielle with Roses 


Gabrielle, Jean and a Girl 
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This Younger Generation 


® Danny, going on six, was asked 
by his mother what he had been 
doing at school that afternoon. 

“Oh,” he replied, “we went for a 
nature walk. And Harry Lane got 
lost. The teacher sat down and 
waited for him but he didn’t catch 
up. So she sent some boys to look 
for him, but they couldn’t find him. 
So then she went to look for him, 
but she didn’t find him for an 
hour.” 

“And was she angry with him?” 
asked Danny’s mother. 

“You bet she was,” Danny said, 
and then continued, as an after- 
thought, “I was with Harry.” 


—Frank Thompson 


A group of North Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, mothers, leaving a 
meeting where they had planned a 
party which would keep kids from 
turning juvenile delinquents on 
Hallowe'en, discov- 
ered that the air 
had been let out of 
the tires of each 
one of their cars. 


@ “Jimmy,” Moth- 
er asked her little 
one, “do you know 
how many seconds 
there are in a min- 
ute?” 

“Do you mean a 
real minute,” asked 
Jimmy, “or one of 


those great big ‘wait-a-minutes’?” 


—Adelaide E. Sawyer \ ag 


Maids in a New York hotel were 
flabbergasted when they discovered 
that 500 boy scouts from Wiscon- 
sin, who spent the night there, had 
made their beds before checking out § 
to attend the national jamboree. © 
They appreciated this polite ges- 
ture, but had to make the beds 
all over again, with new sheets, to 
get them ready for occupancy by 
new guests. 


@ My four-year-old daughter, Don- /~ 
na, had never seen me without a | 
mustache. The morning I decided * 
to shave it off she happened to be 


passing by the open bathroom door.@) 
Noticing the operation, she ran off \ 
and brought back her mother and ~ ~ 


older sister. Together, they watched 
in silence the complete denuding 


“It's about time you bought yourself a radiator cap!" 
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of my upper lip. Donna’s eyes teared 
up, she sobbed, and then plain- 
tively inquired: 

“Are you still going to be our 
Daddy?” —Hal Kanter 


When three-year-old Rickey At- 
kins was being prepared for a tonsil 
operation in a Memphis clinic, the 
doctor gave him some penicillin 
shots that made him howl. After 
the operation, Rickey visited the 
doctor’s office for a checkup. While 
doc talked to the boy’s mother, 
Rickey found a hypodermic needle 
on the desk, slipped up behind the 
doctor and rammed it in. The doc- 
tor howled. 


® My daughter has her own defini- 
tion of a grandmother. “A grand- 
mother,” she says, “is a grey-haired 


lady who keeps your mother from 
spanking you.” —Mrs. N. J. Fullerton 


In Cleveland, 11-year-old Bobby 
Gordon was accepted as a freshman 
chemistry student at Western Re- 
serve University. 


@ The new Sunday School class 
consisted mostly of three-year-olds 
and the teacher, on opening day, 
was trying to determine their 
. familiarity with the Bible. “Does 
any of you know who St. John 
was?” she asked. There was no 
response. “Anyone ever hear of St. 
Mark?” Again no answer. “Surely 
some of you must have heard of 
Peter. Who was Peter?” This time 
the silence was broken by a small, 
high voice. 

“TI fink,” faltered the voice, “he 
was a wabbit.” —nsonroe L. Northrop 


In Lindenhurst, New York, 400 
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children lost little time unloading 
the contents of an overturned 
trailer—10 tons of ice cream. 


® An liil-year-old girl and her 
younger brother were walking 
down the street one Saturday after- 
noon in such a manner that a 
neighbor stopped them. The girl 
was leading the boy by the hand 
because he was proceeding with his 
eyes shut. 

“What on earth’s the matter 
with Harold?” the neighbor asked. 

“Nothing,” the girl replied. “We 
do this every week when the sun’s 
out. He keeps his eyes closed and 
then when we get inside the movie 
theater, he opens them and finds 


us seats in the dark right away.” 
—Frederick Van Deusen 


In the polite tradition of the old 
West, a 13-year-old cowboy asked 
to check his gun as he went into a 
Decatur, Illinois, movie house. 
Then he handed the startled usher 
a .45 caliber revolver. 


® Sister entered the room to find 
her five-year-old brother, Tom— 
one year her junior—busily en- 
gaged in powdering his face with 
their mother’s powder puff. 

“You mustn’t do that,” she told 
Tom. “Powder is just for ladies. 


Gentlemen wash themselves.” 
—Mel Ortchank 


A Turkey, Texas, couple discov- 
ered their two-year-old daughter 
Sandra sitting in the yard happily 
chewing on a rattle—-still attached 
to a live, but docile, rattlesnake. 
The worried parents hastily sum- 
moned a physician who found no 
signs of injury—on either. 








Calling 


Pictures by Alfred Puhn 


@ THE GENTLEMEN IN the dim-lit 
tent above are W2AFG and W21Q] 
of New Jersey. Like most ordinary 
people they have names which they 
use during business hours, but after 
hours in the strange world of their 
fascinating hobby their names are 
not nearly as important as their 
numbers and call-letters. For these 
gentlemen are amateur radio fans— 





All Hams 


known among themselves as hams. 

Like some 80,000 of their breth- 
ren in the U. S., they fill the air 
with coded chit-chat in endless 
nightly scrambles to see how many 
people they can talk to on the face 
of the earth. 

Last June 25, the seemingly mad 
scramble reached a climax, when 
5,000 U. S. hams participated in 
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On Field Day, W2Day hauled out prize gadgets, flew antennae on Kytoons (center) 


their annual Field Day. On this 
day, the 5,000 gathered in groups 
from coast to coast, spread their 
equipment over dozens of other- 
wise serene countrysides, flung their 
weird antennae and Kytoons 
(above) into otherwise unperturbed 
skies and proceeded to devote 24 
continuous hours to making con- 
tacts with each other and/or any- 
body else anywhere who might have 
been listening. One of the most 
active of the ardent little groups 
was the one W2AFG and W21QJ 
belong to—the Northern New Jer- 
sey Radio Club, better known 
in ham circles by the call-letters 
W2DAY. In the 24-hour period 
W2DAY made 656 contacts, but 
they won’t know if they won until 
some time this winter, when the 
final results are announced. Win 
or lose, though, they are well satis- 
fied with the time spent that day— 


for neither time, nor energy, nor 


money, nor prizes mean as much 
to a ham as simply being able to 
dit-da-dit on a telegraph key or 
chat into a voice transmitter with- 
out being interrupted. 

To the uninitiated, hams often 
must seem little more than fanatics 
wound up in a gadgeteering hobby 
with little more than nuisance 
value. But before the 80,000 li- 
censed hams afore-mentioned blow 
their tubes, let it be hastily stated 
that they represent one of the most 
worthwhile and valuable groups of 
hobbyists extant. Amateur radio 
operators have time and again been 
pressed into service by the Red 
Cross to relay messages out of dis- 
aster areas when telephone lines 
were not operating. They have 
been used by the Army, the Navy, 
the Coast Guard and the Forest 
Ranger Service. In effect they 





CALLING ALL HAMS 


; ri = 
... worried over rigs, made XYLs cook meals and exhausted themselves trying to win 


compose a world-wide network of 
communications which stands ready 
at all times to give up the chit-chat 
and perform yeoman service in 
times of emergency. What’s more, 
hams have contributed widely to 
the development of commercial 
radio and television. Hundreds of 
them go to work every year in these 
vital industries, and in time of war 
they form ready-made communica- 
tions forces for the armed services. 

In the U. S. hams are registered 
and licensed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission which as- 
signs them air space and call letters 
and supervises their activities. Prac- 
tically anybody can obtain an FCC 
license to be ham. All you have 
to do is pass an operator’s exam 
and be able to send and receive 
13 words a minute in Morse Code. 
You must also keep a record of 
your operations for Government 


inspection. As a group hams are 
privately held together largely by 
the American Radio Relay League 
which coordinates their activities. 
ARRL’s monthly publication, OST, 
has become the ham’s bible, though 
most of its articles are unintelligi- 
ble to non-hams. 

Big reason for this is that hams, to 
save letters when sending in Morse 
code and to save time when send- 
ing voice, have a code language all 
their own. NM, for instance, means 
no more; CUL means see you later, 
and so forth. Cutest of the code’s 
abbreviations is XYL which stands 
for ex-young-lady and: means wife. 
It is not a diplomatic way for hams 
to refer to their wives, since of all 
the people hams should be nice to, 
wives are the most important. The 
poor dears are often heard to com- 
plain that they are married to rigs 
(radios) not men. ae 
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PAGEANT’S 
THREE-POINT PLAN 
FOR LOSING WEIGHT 
WHERE fT COUNTS 


uh—Seating Capacity 


BY GERI TROTTA 
Pictures by Maria Aguilera 


® GAINING WEIGHT IS A LUXURY almost no one can afford. You 
look unattractive, you feel worse. Too often it happens gradually. 
As the years slide by—even a few of them—the pounds sneak up 
behind you, where and while you aren’t looking. Because, that’s 
where overweight often settles first—on the seat. 

Many men and women, who could never fairly be called fat, 
are several pounds (anywhere from five to 15) heavier than ideal 
weight. If you don’t believe it, step on a scale. Remember what 
it said six years ago? And that extra avoirdupois, that small 
stockpile of personal lard, far from being buttered on evenly, 
collects down south, making you look middle-aged and dumpy. To 
test it, try a tape-measure around your widest point below the 
waist. It will tell you plainly what the front-view in your mirror 
often will not. 

But you don’t have to stay big-bottomed unless you want to. 
With a sound program of action and a little daily determination, 
you can regain—or maintain—your perfect weight which, of 
course, varies with everyone according to age, sex, height and 
individual muscular and skeletal structure. Besides improving 
your appearance, losing weight helps safeguard your health, too, 
and increases your energy and vitality. 

So, now, at the start of 1951, plan to reduce your seating 
capacity easily, safely and effectively, with Paceant’s Three- 
Point Plan, presented step-by-step in the following carefully 
plotted eight pages. 





HOLD IT WHERE IT LOOKS BEST 





Throwing your weight around 


Good posture gives the body its 
best possible showcase. Standing 
correctly with shoulders straight, 
stomach in, buttocks shoved under 
you, subtracts years from your age, 
and inches, by actual measurement, 
from your waist. 

It also flatters your figure, makes 
your outline seem neater behind. 
In the garish, gay ’90’s, it was fash- 
ionable for both sexes to arch the 
back, and ladies carried the end 
of their spines like a pincushion. 
But that’s as dated as the bustle. 

Proper also contributes to 
better health and body-functioning. 
You breathe deeper, move quicker, 
tire less. The ancient Greek and 
Roman ideal, mens sana in corpore 
sano (a healthy mind in a healthy 
body), has become a trite saying 
only because it’s true. Unlike your 
car, you can’t trade your body in 
for next year’s model, so it’s smart 
to get top performance from the 
one you have. 





produces optical illusion 


Posture improvement, fortunate- 
ly, requires little time or energy. It 
does take will power and attention. 

Start each day by walking —— 
the room a few times balancing 
book on your head. Hi it high 
shoulders straight, Hing ith 
the side, waist in, hips under, om 
up your 
Bending, back strai 
the book when it 
Soon, you will be 
ficient. 

Another daily corrective exercise : 
Sit with — back Beginning f legs 
stretched in front. from 
the base of the spine, slowly press 
the whole spine inst the wall 
until every part of the back, in- 
cluding your shoulders and your 
head, are flat against it. Now re- 
lax, dropping head and shoulders 
forward. Repeat several a 


Good posture bri 
tice siting instead of dined ne Cg a 
a chair, and walking gracefully. 


t, to pick up 
alls helps too. 
: nab 


Massage, as a general’ weight re- 
ducer, is, frankly, open to wide 
difference of opinion. One doctor 
summed up the ticism of some 
medical men by saying that during 
the , the only person guar- 
anteed to ight is the masseur. 

On the other many men 
and women report from experience 
that it works wonders. per- 
haps reluctant to admit it publicly, 
cinema stars, actresses, models— 
women who treasure their figures 
—count on it to help keep trim. 

In any case, massage can do no 


tion, relaxes tense muscles, and 
when concentrated on one pu 
part such as the buttocks, can 
ably hasten the breakdown of fat. 
The chief charm of may 
be its chief shortcoming. By letting 
someone else do the work, you risk 
having someone else lose the weight. 
Pempaek sumpeee gre; Syenr) 





REDISTRIBUTE IT 





la. 


Bending and flexing shifts pounds 


Exercise can definitely decrease 
your measurements. While not nec- 
essarily accompanied by a loss of 
weight, it makes the body firmer, 
discourages soft deposits of fat. 

Although dieticians point out 
pessimistically that you would have 
to walk about half an hour to burn 
up the energy derived from a single 
pat of butter, exercise tends to step 
up the rate at which you expend 


energy, can be aimed at working 
off ugly bulges. For reducing the 
behind, famous physical fitness ex- 
pert Nicholas Kounovsky recom- 
mends these three exercises: 

la. Lie flat on the floor; lift legs 
and hips, placing hands under them 
to support back. 1b. Swing legs in 
opposite directions as far as pos- 
sible and alternate rhythmically in 


scissors motion four to six times. 











in the end 


2a. Stand with legs together. 
2b. Holding torso erect, raise right 
leg to the side slightly toward back, 
knee straight, foot turned slightly 
in. Repeat several times without 
letting the foot touch the floor. 
Same exercise with left leg. 

3a. Kneel on floor with arms, 
elbows unbent, at right angles to 
floor. 3b. Thrust right leg straight 
out behind. 3c. Without letting it 


3c. 


touch the floor, bend the knee as 
far forward as possible, pause be- 
fore returning to position 3a. Re- 
peat with left leg. 

Try to improve the extreme angle 
in each exercise. When you can 
do 1, 2 and 3 for a total of five 
minutes a day, you should lose, 
after two weeks, about an inch. 

Exercise reduces faster combined 
with strategic diet. 

———— 
9 
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3 «GET RID OF SOME OF IT 





Easy calorie counting works 


Diet needn’t be a dreary, hun- 
gry word. You can eat as much 
as you are accustomed to—and 
still lose weight, providing you con- 
centrate on non-fattening foods. 

All foods are classified as to kind: 
fats and oils, carbohydrates (sugars 
and starches), proteins (plentiful 
in lean meats, eggs), minerals and 
vitamins (plentiful in fruits, vege- 
tables). Food is also measured in 
terms of calories or heat units it 
produces in the body. 

When you consume more calories 
than you can use, they are stored 
in the form of fat. So to cut down 
the inventory, omit 500 to 1000 


calories per day till you’ve shed 
your bonus bulges. Choose lots of 
different kinds of food, especially 
those rich in protein, which tend to 
quicken metabolism or the rate at 
which you convert food into en- 
ergy. On a sensible, high protein 
diet, you lose weight more 
than if you Boe. eat ieee 
Slowly—that’s the safest way to 
slim down. It’s the most satisfac- 
tory way, too, because your body 
adjusts to the lower weight level, 
holds the line. Avoid drastic one- 
dish-only diets. Besides being dan- 
gerous, they can create hog-wild 
hunger and cause you to regain 
the pounds you’ve lost—and more. 
Gaining, unfortunately, gets eas- 
ier as we grow older. Impercepti- 
bly, we decrease our activities, 
increase our calories. We're 
tempted by a rich dessert instead 
of a rumba. And it’s so innocent 
to alibi, to blame overweight on 
someone, or something, else. It 
runs in the family, you may say. 
Perhaps. Except that members of 
the same family usually show simi- 
lar eating habits. Or, you may 
insist, it’s glandular. Actually, a 
thyroid deficiency, despite contrary 


_ballyhoo, is rare, and is often ac- 
_ companied by a loss of appetite. 


Overeating—out of greed, gloom 


or anxiety—remains the major key 


toon oc So, to lose pounds, 
it down on calories. Tear out the 
lorie counter, opposite, and keep 
with you to consult at mealtime. 





PAGAN T S. CARRS COBALELR 


ITEM VITAMINS AMOUNT CALORIES 
Fattening Warning: Eat Sparingly High In Calories 








butter Vitaniins: A, D 1 pat 





carbonated soft drinks 1 cup 








cocktails, alcoholic 1 cocktail glassful 








cream soups 1 cup 








gravies with cream or flour 2 tablespoons 








ice cream, layer cake, pastries, pies 1 portion 








sandwiches: chicken, egg, ham 1 with 2 slices bread 


Energy Foods Be Sure to Include Some Daily Moderate Calories 














eggs Vitamins: A, B2 2 








milk, whole Vitamins: A, B2 1 glass 








non-oily fish or fowl average portion 








lean beef, lamb, pork average portion 








Protective Foods Non Fattening: Eat Lots of These Low In Calories 





apples i 100 





Vitamin C over 1 cup 





Vitamin A 1 cup 





Vitamin C "~ 





fruit juice average glass 
milk, skimmed large glass 








1 





all you want 





over '/2 cup 





2 small 





Vitamins: A, B2, C VY; cup 





Fruits and vegetables (except avocado, beets, corn, lima beans, potatoes) have 
few calories, many vitamins, especially uncooked, so eat raw whenever possible. 
IMPORTANT: A reducing diet seldom takes off pounds at an even rate. You 
may follow it four or five weeks, suddenly drop 5 or 6 pounds overnight. 
So don’t be discouraged if you see no immediate results—but keep counting. 





P. S. Flatter what’s left of it 


The reward for standing straight, 
exercising and watching what you 
eat is, obviously, an extra zoom of 
vitality and a better body. But 
while you’re reaching that perfect 
point, and once you get into good 
shape, choose the right clothes. 

Correct clothes have always been 
an excellent camouflage for both 
men and women. Though they 
can’t take the place of a good 
figure, they can compliment—in- 
stead of caricature—a poor one. 

A heavy man invariably looks 


EASY FIT 
Avoid bulging out of 
too-tight clothes « 


DARK COLORS 
Dark blue or gray suits 


MONOTONE SOCKS 


No novelties 


leaner, fore and aft, in a dark, easy- 
fitting suit. Because he tends to 
bulge, he must be perfectly pressed, 
fastidiously groomed and polished 
to avoid a sloppy impression. 

A heavy woman can flatter her 
figure by dressing judiciously, too. 
Paris fashions currently star the 
simple sheath, so there’s no longer 
the refuge of hiding behind the 
flared or dirndi skirt. To guide 
their own version of the new sil- 
houette, women might study this 
seven-point diagram or yardstick. 


_) SHORT HAIRCUT 
Make a point of wearing 
your hair shorter, neater 


PLAIN SHOES 
Stick to solid colors, 
well-shined 





__ SMOOTH HAIRDO 
_ Sidestep too many curls, fussiness 


SINGLE SPARKLE 
Wear one big mar 4 
rather than a rash of tidbits 2, 


+ Fe 


GOOD GIRDLE 
Count on it to control 
that crucial curve behind 4 
>| Keep iti rong id 
it simple. Avoid, 
_ above all, a tight fit 


or are 
ind the ect len a 
for you between 13 and 1§ 

inches from the floor - 


- 


* Subscribe to pumps, closed 
) toe and heel, still the 
__ prettiest possible shoe 





Another in 
a series of our 
finest short-short 
stories selected 
by Kenneth Littauer 
and Max Wilkinson _# 
gy 
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The Open 


BY SAKI 


Hector Hugh Munro’s skill in han- 
dling the trick ending is commonly 
compared, and favorably, with that 
of O. Henry. “The Open Window” 
is a classic reason why. 

Writing as Saki, Munro left no 
great volume of work behind him 
upon his death in France in 1916. Be- 
cause of this he has the rare quality 
of appearing to be the personal dis- 
covery of the discriminating reader 
fortunate enough to come upon his 
writing. What he did leave is very 
special, always urbane, and marked 
with malice, charm and wit, but no 
one has ever quite managed to isolate 
his elusive talent by means of aca- 
demic, critical evaluation. As Chris- 
topher Morley has said, Munro is to 
be enjoyed, not criticized. 

Once read, “The Open Window” 
will be read again and again—and 
remembered always.—Kenneth Lit- 
tauer and Max Wilkinson. 
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Window 


@ “my aunt will be down pres- 
ently, Mr. Nuttel,” said a very self- 
possessed young lady of 15; “in the 
meantime you must try and put up 
with me.” 

Framton Nuttel endeavoured to 
say the correct something which 
should duly flatter the niece of the 
moment without unduly discount- 
ing the aunt that was to come. Pri- 
vately he doubted more than ever 
whether these formal visits on a 
succession of total strangers would 
do much towards helping the nerve 
cure which he was supposed to be 
undergoing. 

“T know how it will be,” his sister 
had said when he was preparing to 
migrate to this rural retreat; “you 
will bury yourself down there and 
not speak to a living soul, and your 
nerves will be worse than ever from 
moping. I shall just give you letters 
of introductidn to all the people I 
know there. Some of them, as far 


as I can remember, were quite 
nice.” 

Framton wondered whether Mrs. 
Sappleton, the lady to whom he 
was presenting one of the letters of 
introduction, came into the nice 
divjsion. 

“Do you know many of the 
people round here?” asked the 
niece, when she judged that they 
had had sufficient silent com- 
munion. 

“Hardly a soul,” said Framton. 
“My sister was staying here, at the 
rectory, you know, some four years 
ago, and she gave me letters of in- 
troduction to some of the people 
here.” 

He made the last statement in a 
tone of distinct regret. 

“Then you know practically 
nothing about my aunt?” pursued 
the self-possessed young lady. 

“Only her name and address,” 
admitted the caller. He was won- 
dering whether Mrs. Sappleton was 
in the married or widowed state. 
An undefinable something about 
the room seemed to suggest mascu- 
line habitation. 

“Her great tragedy happened 
just three years ago,” said the child; 
“that would be since your sister’s 
time.” 

“Her tragedy?” asked Framton; 
somehow in this restful country spot 
tragedies seemed out of place. 

“You may wonder why we keep 
that window wide open on an Octo- 
ber afternoon,” said the niece, in- 
dicating a large French window 
that opened on to a lawn. 

“Tt is quite warm for the time of 
the year,” said Framton; “but has 
that window got anything to do 


Prom ‘‘The Short Stories of Saki."’ Reprinted by 
arrangement with The Viking Press. 
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OUR FICTION JUDGES 


KeNNeETH LirraverR and Max Wil- 
kinson combine many years of expe- 
rience as judges of fine fiction. Mr. 
Littauer was the fiction editor of 
Collier’s for 22 years, while Mr. Wiil- 
kinson was an editor for Adventure, 
Collier’s and Esquire and managing 
editor of Good Housekeeping. They 
now head a New York literary agency. 











with the tragedy?” 

“Out through that window, three 
years ago to a day, her husband and 
her two young brothers went off for 
their day’s shooting. They never 
came back. In crossing the moor 
to their, favourite snipe-shooting 
ground they were all three engulfed 
in a treacherous piece of bog. It 
had been that dreadful wet sum- 
mer, you know, and places that 
were safe in other years gave way 
suddenly without warning. Their 
bodies were never recovered. That 
was the dreadful part of it.” Here 
the child’s voice lost its self-pos- 
sessed note and became falteringly 
human. “Poor aunt always thinks 
that they will come back some day, 
they and the little brown spaniel 
that was lost with them, and walk 
in at that window just as they used 
to do. That is why the window is 
kept open every evening till it is 
quite dusk. Poor dear aunt, she has 
often told me how they went out, 
her husband with his white water- 
proof coat over his arm, and Ron- 
nie, her youngest brother, singing, 
‘Bertie, why do you bound” as he 
always did to tease her, because she 
said it got on her nerves. Do you 
know, sometimes on still, quiet eve- 








nings like this, I almost get a creepy 
feeling that they will all walk in 
through that window—” 

She broke off with a little shud- 
der. It was a relief to Framton 
when the aunt bustled into the 
room with a whirl of apologies for 
being late in making her appear- 
ance. 

“IT hope Vera has been amusing 
you?” she said. 

“She has been very interesting,” 
said Framton. 

“TI hope you don’t mind the open 
window,” said Mrs. Sappleton 
briskly; “my husband and brothers 
will be home directly from shoot- 
ing, and they always come in this 
way. They've been out for snipe 
in the marshes today, so they'll 
make a fine mess over my poor car- 
pets. So like you men-folk, isn’t it?” 

She rattled on cheerfully about 
the shooting and the scarcity of 
birds, and the prospects for duck in 
the winter. To Framton it was all 
purely horrible. He made a des- 
perate but only partially successful 
effort to turn the talk on to a less 
ghastly topic ; he was conscious that 
his hostess was giving him only a 
fragment of her attention, and her 
eyes were constantly straying past 
him to the open window and the 
lawn beyond. It was certainly an 
unfortunate coincidence that he 
should have paid his visit on this 
tragic anniversary. 

“The doctors agree in ordering 
me complete rest, an absence of 
mental excitement, and avoidance 
of anything in the nature of vio- 
lent physical exercise,” announced 
Framton, who laboured under the 
tolerably wide-spread delusion that 
total strangers and chance ac- 
quaintances are hungry for the least 











THE OPEN 


detail of one’s ailments and infirmi- 
ties, their cause and cure. “On the 
matter of diet they are not so much 
in agreement,” he continued. 

“No?” said Mrs. Sappleton, in a 
voice which only replaced a yawn 
at the last moment. Then she sud- 
denly brightened into alert atten- 
tion—but not to what Framton was 
saying. 

“Here they are at last!” she cried. 
“Just in time for tea, and don’t they 
look as if they were muddy up to 
the eyes!” 

Framton shivered slightly and 
turned towards the niece with a 
look intended to convey sympa- 
thetic comprehension. The child 
was staring out through the open 
window with dazed horror in her 
eyes. In a chill shock of nanteless 
fear Framton swung round and 
looked in the same direction. 

In the deepening twilight three 
figures were walking across the 
lawn towards the window; they all 
carried guns under their arms, and 
one of them was additionally bur- 
dened with a white coat hung over 
his shoulders. A tired brown span- 
iel kept close at their heels. Noise- 
lessly they neared the house, and 
then a hoarse g voice chanted 
out of the dusk: “I said, Bertie, 


IT JUST SEEMS THAT WAY 


WINDOW 


why do you bound?” 

Framton grabbed wildly at his 
stick and hat; .the hall-door, the 
gravel-drive, and the front gate 
were dimly noted stages in his head- 
long retreat. A cyclist coming along 
the road had to run into the hedge 
to avoid imminent collision. 

“Here we are, my dear,” said the 
bearer of the white mackintosh, 
coming in through the window; 
“fairly muddy, but most of it’s dry. 
Who was that who bolted .out as 
we came up?” 

“A most extraordinary man, a 
Mr. Nuttel,” said Mrs. Sappleton; 
“could only talk about his illnesses, 
and dashed off without a word of 
good-bye or apology when you ar- 
rived. One would think he had 
seen a ghost.” 

“T expect it was the spaniel,” said 
the niece calmly; “he told me he 
had a horror of dogs. He was once 
hunted into a cemetery somewhere 
on the banks of the Ganges by a 
pack of pariah dogs, and had to 
spend the night in a newly dug 
grave with the creatures snarling 
and grinning and foaming just 
above him. Enough to make any 
one lose their nerve.” 

Romance at short notice was her 
speciality. oe 





@ A NEIGHBOR of mine has an original cure for a wanderlust he wants to 
hold in check. After he decides on where he would go, instead of going 
there, he subscribes to a newspaper of that locality. “After reading it every 
day for a month,” he told me, “I'm pretty well cured. I find that things are 
much worse somewhere else than they seem to be here.” _ anner C. Peters 


@ THE FILLING STATION attendant was the slowest-moving human I had 
ever encountered. “Why do you do so much loafing?” I asked. 

“Well, so,” he replied deliberately, “some folks do all their loafing at 
one time. I do mine as I go along.” —Helen Rightman 
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It's So New-Fashioned 


® siccest talking and selling 
point of modern furniture de- 
signers is that their products 
are purely functional, have no 
doodads, far outclass the fur- 
niture Grandma had to suffer 
with. But designers may not 
be as revolutionary as they 
think. A quick look at the 
comparisons of new and old 
furniture on these pages raises 
the question: Have modern- 
ists come full circle? The an- 
swer seems to be that a chair 
is a chair is a chair. 








Charles Eames won an International 
Competition of Low-Cost Design for 
this rocker ($39.50) which preserves 
the fireside comfort so popular in the 
old Boston rocker (right). 








With a “new look,” the Morris chair 
($138.00 in muslin) still has the ad- 
justing mechanism which affords four 
seating positions typical of the origi- 
nal (above), designed by William 
Morris in 1830. The new interpreta- 
tion is by Charles Stoll. 














Richard Kelly's Floating Baffle Lamp 
($89.00), now in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art's garden house, hangs the 
same way the old stained-glass chan- 
delier (above) did in days gone by. 
Kelly's lamp reels freely from ceiling 
to below eye-level. 


Stools once fading from the American 
scene are being brought back. Today, 
children watch TV programs seated 
on an Allan Gould stool ($7.95) as 
they once listened to fairy tales on the 
old Queen Anne model (above). B& 
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BY LAWRENCE GALTON 
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@ ONE OF THE HAPPIEST couples I 
know had a baby not long ago. 
They had it after having given up 
hope years ago. When they were 
first married, they had tried hard 
for a child and failed. Infertility 
wasn’t involved. The wife con- 
ceived all right. She conceived 
four times, but each time, early in 
pregnancy, she lost her baby. 

About a year ago, they consulted 
a doctor again, and, to their sur- 
prise, he didn’t stop at examining 
the wife this time. He made a 
microscopic examination of the 
husband’s semen and found the 
answer. Despite the man’s virility, 
his semen showed a high count of 
abnormal sperm. 

After a thorough physical exam- 
ination, the husband was put on a 
diet, told to have an infected tooth 
removed and given vitamin supple- 
ments. More rest and relaxation 
were prescribed, and he was told 
to stop bringing work home from 


the office for at least three months. 

At the end of that period, the 
doctor suggested they try for an- 
other pregnancy. Nine months 
later, a healthy child was born. 

The recent discovery that this 
case illustrates—that miscarriage 
can be a man’s affair—is only one 
of many hopeful developments 
which promise to solve the mystery 
of a major medical headache and 
reduce drastically one of the most 
emotionally disturbing experiences 
in modern marriage. 

Right now, as many as four out 
of five miscarriages can be avoided. 
Even the habitual aborters— 
women who have had three and 
four experiences—are having suc- 
cessful pregnancies. Brilliant med- 
ical research has penetrated count- 
less myths about miscarriage and 
is now revealing the real causes 
and finding: effective ways to com- 
bat them. 

Miscarriage—or, as the doctors 








call it, spontaneous abortion— 
means the sudden premature ex- 
pulsion of the baby early in preg- 
nancy before it is capable of living 
outside the mother’s body. 
Accurate statistics aren’t avail- 
able because unless a woman is hos- 
pitalized when a miscarriage hap- 
pens—and most are not—it is not 
reported. Moreover, many women 
are actually pregnant without real- 
izing it and go through miscarriage 
unknowingly—aware only of un- 
usual discomfort, not of losing a 
child they have been carrying. 
Yet, since the Ministry of Health 
in England has reported that mis- 
carriage terminates 16 to 20 per 
cent of all pregnancies, and a study 
at the New York University Clinic 
put the figure at 15.8 per cent, 
many authorities estimate the com- 
plete toll at something near 20 
per cent, or one of every five preg- 
nancies. This means that, along 
with the 3,000,000 and more ba- 
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—four out of five can be prevented 
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bies born last year in the U. S., 
well over half a million were mis- 
carried. 


OLp wives’ TALEs hold that the 
greatest single cause of miscarriage 
is physical shock. Actually, if all 
else is well, a fall or an accident 
isn’t likely to have any effect what- 
ever, doctors agree. Some women 
who didn’t want their babies have 
learned this the hard way by re- 
sorting to long rounds of horseback 
riding, violent exercise, deliberate- 
ly induced tumbles, jumping off 
tables and, in at least one extreme 
case, jumping off a cliff. In the 
latter instance, the prospective 
mother survived and so did her 
child, born quite healthy six months 
later. 

Some years ago, at the Boston 


Lying-In Hospital, Dr. Arthur T. 


Hertig carefully studied one thou- 
sand miscarriages. In only one in- 
stance could physical shock even 
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be considered as a ible cause. 

The same facts hold true for 
emotional shock, long another fa- 
vorite scapegoat of the backyard 
diagnosticians. 

In the last World War, as in the 
first one, thousands of pregnant 
women went through bombings 
and fires, the shocking news of 
deaths of husbands and other loved 
ones. Certainly, they didn’t do so 
without experiencing terror, anx- 
iety and grief. Yet wartime mis- 
carriage rates didn’t rise to any 
extent. ' 

When miscarriage does follow 
emotional disturbance, the latter, 
like physical shock, is a contrib- 
utory, not a basic, cause. 

Sexual intercourse during preg- 
nancy also has been ruled out as 
a cause of miscarriage. In delicate 
cases, especially for women with 


a history of repeated miscarriage, 
doctors generally advise continence 
for at least the first three months 


or so. But intercourse does not 
rate indictment as a prime source 
of trouble. 

On the other hand, acute alco- 
holism is a basic cause and can 
bring on miscarriage. So can ra- 
diation treatments, especially when 
directed at the ovaries. Emergency 
surgery—an appendix operation, 
for instance—can, too. Obviously, 
however, these factors affect few 
women. 

If she has a tumor—whether in 
the uterus or womb, in an ovary, 
or anywhere in the pelvic region— 
an expectant mother may lose her 
child. The pain alone may be 
enough to make the uterus con- 
tract and expel the baby. Tumor 
removal has permitted successful 
pregnancies in many cases. 


Once urologic disorders such as 
kidney and bladder inflammations 
caused many miscarriages by pro- 
ducing local pain that brought on 
contractions of the uterus. But 
such disorders are readily con- 
trolled today with sulfa and anti- 
biotic drugs. 

A tipped uterus, or womb, pre- 
sents an entirely mechanical hazard. 
In such a position, it becomes con- 
stricted as the baby grows and the 
pressure may cause miscarriage. 
Readily discovered, a tipped uterus 
often can be corrected easily by 
a doctor’s manual manipulation. 
In some cases where it has adhered 
or become stuck to surrounding 
tissue, a minor operation may be 
necessary. (A tipped uterus is a 
frequent cause of menstrual pain. 
Its correction has not only helped 
many women to successful preg- 
nancy but has freed them of 
monthly difficulty they had experi- 
enced all their adult lives.) 


Ir 1s NOW CLEAR, however, that 
two factors are the fundamental 
causes of. most miscarriages. One 
is hormone trouble. By simple 
treatments doctors now have solved 
this problem and produced full- 
term living children for women 
previously classified as inveterate 
aborters. 

Only a few months ago, scien- 
tists at the University of Chicago’s 
Lying-In Hospital reported on two 
groups of such women in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

Thirty-eight women in one group 
had undergone 174 pregnancies— 
an average of more than four each 
—and had borne only 15 living 
infants. When they were given 
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oral doses of diethylstilbestrol, a 
synthetic female hormone that 
stimulates the ovaries to turn out 
more estrogen, a 500 per cent in- 
crease in successful pregnancies 
resulted. 

The other group of 18 women 
had previously been pregnant a 
total of 75 times and had produced 
only eight living children. When 
these expectant mothers were given 
daily injections of progesterone, 
another female hormone, there was 
a 600 per cent increase in success- 
ful pregnancies. 

One of Nature’s most fascinating 
and complex processes takes place 
in pregnancy, and the hormones, 
progesterone and estrogen, play 
key roles in it. 

Every month, when the ovaries 
release an egg, a crater is left 
where the egg was. Promptly, the 
crater fills up with a yellow, fat- 


like material so that a small yellow 
body, called the corpus luteum, is 


formed. Immediately, the yellow 
body begins secreting progesterone. 

Even as the egg travels from the 
ovary down the Fallopian tubes to 
meet a sperm, progesterone begins 
preparing the way for pregnancy. 
If it is fertilized, the egg will seek 
to lodge itself and find nourish- 
ment on a wall of the uterus. 

Progesterone keeps the uterus 
quiet so the egg can get and keep 
a foothold. It thickens the uterine 
walls, too, and increases their sup- 
ply of blood vessels through’ which 
the egg will be nourished. 

If the egg is not fertilized, the 
corpus luteum somehow knows it 
and stops secreting progesterone 
and dries up within two weeks. 

When fertilization occurs, estro- 
gen, a second ovarian hormone, 


has a job. It stimulates the uterus, 
which in the beginning is about the 
size and shape of a pear, to expand 
so that it keeps pace with the 
growing baby. 

A delicate balance between the 
two hormones is essential, because 
in the process of stimulating the 
uterus to expand, estrogen tends 
to make it more sensitive, excit- 
able and likely to go into contrac- 
tions. Enough progesterone, with 
its quietening effect, is needed to 
counterbalance this tendency. 

Nature doesn’t always succeed 
in keeping this complex machinery 
perfectly attuned. But today, when 
necessary, medicine can step in to 
readjust it. 

The University of Chicago re- 
port is one of a number recently 
made on effectiveness of hormone 
treatment. A New York physician 
gave daily doses of estrogen to 42 
women with histories of repeated 
miscarriage; 9 gave birth to nor- 
mal children. Other doctors have 
been getting equal success with 
estrogen or progesterone. And many 
now administer carefully controlled 
doses of both with excellent results. 

Recently, too, thyroid extract 
has been found to be effective, al- 
though doctors don’t know exactly 
why. Many believe that secretions 
of one gland in the remarkable 
endocrine system—of which the 
thyroid is a part—may affect the 
secretions of other glands. Hence 
an increase of the thyroid product 
may stimulate ovarian secretions. 

Tests readily determine when 
hormone therapy is needed. A 
urine test, for instance, discloses 
any shortage of progesterone. Thy- 
roid activity is determined by a 
basal metabolism test. 
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But even when she has the best- 
regulated glands and is otherwise 
physically sound, a woman may be 
doomed to repeated miscarriages. 
For a good environment provided 
by the hormones can be wasted 
when the embryo itself is faulty. 

Some years ago, a team of doc- 
tors studying fertilized eggs recov- 
ered after miscarriages, found that 
in 48 per cent of the cases the eggs 
showed defects. Another team 
studied 1,027 fertilized eggs sim- 
ilarly recovered and found the per- 
centage to be 47.4 per cent. 

Some of these tiny embryos, doc- 
tors point out, may have been 
harmed during intra-uterine: life 
by alcohol, lead, phosphorus or 
by X-rays, but many were prob- 
ably defective at the moment of 
conception because of something 
wrong with the mother’s egg or the 
father’s sperm. 

The idea of defective sperm 
causing miscarriage is a relatively 
new concept and one clue for it 
came from fertility studies. For 
centuries, it was assumed that if a 
man was virile, he had no further 
responsibility. 

But when researchers examined, 
microscopically, the sperm of men 
whose wives had been unable to 
produce children, they found that, 
despite virility, some had a low 
sperm count, others had a high 
count but with many malformed 
sperm. 

In fertilization, sperm mortality 
is extremely high. The average 
normal male ejaculate contains 300 
million or more sperm cells. Yet, 
wave after wave of them may ad- 
vance to fertilize the egg and not 
succeed. Finally, one may make 
the contact and thereafter others 
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reach the goal in vain since Nature 
provides that once the egg is fer- 
tilized, no other sperm may enter. 
But a defective one may manage 
to get there first, and if it does, 
miscarriage may eventually result. 

In recent studies of miscarri 
cases, doctors have frequently 
found that the husband’s semen 
shows as many as 20 per cent and 
more defective sperm. 

Exact causes of sperm abnor- 
mality are not completely known, 
but one major factor, especially in 
American men, may be the weak- 
ened constitutional state due to 
fatigue, anxiety and overwork. 
Such influences, one outstanding 
authority, Dr. R. S. Hotchkiss, be- 
lieves, are as likely to be harmful 
to testicular tissue as to other body 
tissues and general health. 

There have also been cases in 
which successful pregnancy fol- 
lowed after husbands had been 
treated for chronic inflammations 
in the bladder and elsewhere near 
the genital organs, and even after 
treatment of infected teeth and 
tonsils. Correction of thyroid de- 
ficiency is believed to help, too. 

Similarly, the wife may produce 
a faulty egg. In her, too, minor 
ailments may be major liabilities. 
Successful pregnancies have fol- 
lowed after treatment for bad ton- 
sils, bad teeth, local infections. Use 
of liver shots or other techniques 
for combating anemia has helped. 
Diet may play a significant role in 
the production of healthy eggs and 
the whole process of successful 
pregnancy. 

Dr. Arthur B. Hunt of Mayo 
Clinic is one of an increasing num- 
ber of doctors who believe that too 
little emphasis has been placed on 
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the importance of diet in miscar- 
riage. In all pregnancies, and es- 
pecially in those of women who 
have previously aborted, these doc- 
tors recommend green vegetables, 
milk, fresh fruit, proteins and, fre- 
quently, vitamin supplements. 

Confronted with the habitual 
miscarriage problem, most doctors 
today prefer to attack it before 
conception. 

At one famed medical institu- 
tion, for example, a pre-pregnancy 
examination includes husband as 
well as wife. If he is exonerated 
on the basis of a sperm analysis, 
fine. Otherwise, both partners are 
treated for any infections or other 
disorders. Both get basal metab- 
olism tests for thyroid functioning. 

Both, too, may be placed on 
high-protein, high-vitamin diets. 
Other measures—more sleep, more 
relaxation—are suggested to build 
up physical and mental health. 

Early in pregnancy, the wife be- 
gins getting oral doses of the hor- 
mones, stilbestrol and progesterone, 
and continues to get them up to 
the sixth or seventh month. 

If at any time, despite these 
measures, the signs of miscarriage 
appear—bleeding or cramps, or 
both—the expectant mother is 
promptly put to bed and given 
mild sedation. Hormone dosage 
may be increased. Sexual conti- 
nence and avoidance of purgatives 
are recommended. 

Just how effective such measures 


FUNNY WHAT MONEY CAN DO 


can be is indicated by several large- 
scale studies recently made. In one, 
of 273 women who had previously 
miscarried three or more times, 
216 or 79.1 per cent went through 
pregnancy successfully while under 
treatment. In another, 564-or 82.8 
per cent of the total succeeded in 
having their babies. 

Many women—and their hus- 
bands—have refused to do any- 
thing when miscarriage threatened 
in the fear that such measures 
might encourage the carrying of an 
abnormal child. 

This fear is largely unnecessary. 

Despite many thousands of 
women who have recently been 
helped to overcome threatened 
miscarriage and a history of re- 
peated abortions, no great rise in 
the number of grossly deformed 
infants has been noted. 

There are, as we've seen, other 
causes besides defective embryos. 
If a doctor believes that one of 
these other causes is at work, he’ll 
try to save the baby. 

And, as a distinguished New 
York obstetrician told me: “If the 
child is grossly imperfect, Nature, 
in my experience, remains so kind 
that no matter what treatment is 
used, it will be lost.” 

There i is, therefore, good reason 
to try to avoid miscarriage in the 
first place and to combat it when 
it threatens. 

And today, very often, the ion 
can be won. : 


@ i'M CLap to find a as you are,” said the old friend. “Your great wealth 


hasn't changed yo 
“Well,” 


replied wi candid millionaire, “it has changed me in two ways. 


I'm now ‘eccentric’ where I usec to be impolite, and ‘delightfully witty’ 


where I used to be rude.” 


—John 8. Watts 
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WHAT IS 
BULLET 
PROOF? 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Sid Latham 


The amazing and thrilling photographs on 
this and the following pages provide answers 
to some of the questions which perplex sports- 
men most. They represent an exclusive re- 
port, prepared especially for PAGEANT by the 
experts of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


@ ANYONE WHO has ever handled a .22 rifle knows 
what it can do to a squirrel. Even so little a pellet 
is a nasty instrument when it gets into inexperienced 
hands. Thus, the wisest and oldest of hunting’s 
maxims is safety first, and the parties most interested 
in developing consciousness of care in the handling 
of guns and ammunition are the big rifle manufac- 
turers. Still, many a hunter has asked himself what 
his ammunition would do to such things as the 
steel door of an automobile, a pane of glass, a patch 
of flesh, if it were to go astray. And many a man has 
wagered and lost a good five-spot on uncertain an- 
swers to questions like these. 

Now, to clear all bets, PacEANT has assembled on 
these pages a series of extraordinary photographs 
of one of the most extensive bullet-testing programs 
ever conducted for a national magazine. 

This bullet-testing by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
was not confined to the .22 alone. It included five 
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Lab staff (rear): Wade, Faeth, Cowles, Robinson, Johnson. (Front) Latham, Aubin 


of the most widely used types of 
hunting ammunition: the popular 
.22 long rifle bullet, for small game; 


the 30-30, for deer; the 30-06 silver- 
tip, for long range use on large 
game; the 375 Magnum, largest 
American big game cartridge, and 
the 220 Swift, America’s fastest fac- 
tory-made bullet, for coyotes, prairie 
dogs and the like. 

Each of these bullets was shot, 
in turn, at various thicknesses of 
steel, at ordinary window-pane glass 
and at various thicknesses of Mul- 
tiplate Bullet Resisting Glass sup- 
plied by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. and, finally, at a gelatin com- 
position devised by the Winchester 
people to simulate animal tissue. 

The program, in all of its dra- 
matic phases, was supervised by 
James C. Hartley, Director of Re- 
search and Development for Win- 
chester, and his staff, headed by 
Merton L. Robinson. The photo- 
graphs were made by Sid Latham. 
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Photographing a bullet in flight 
is not easy. The slowest used by Mr. 
Robinson and his staff to make these 
pictures was the .22 long rifle bullet. 
It has a muzzle speed of 1,375 feet 
per second. The fastest was the 220 
Swift, with a muzzle speed of 4,110 
feet per second—about four times 
the speed of sound. To stop the 
action for the camera, an exposure 
of 3/1,000,000ths of a second had 
to be used. 

In making these remarkable 
photographs, a Winchester rifle 
suited to the bullet to be fired was 
mounted in a rest which simulated 
the conditions under which a man 
fires a rifle. Four cameras were 
focused at the bullet’s probable 
point of impact. Focused on this 
point, too, were two high-speed 
Microflash lamps. After cameras 
and lights were focused and the 
rifle loaded, photographer Latham 
and the Winchester technicians left 
the firing range. Then, the lights in 





Lab fun: .22 long pierces cream puff . 


the range were put out, except for 
a single, tiny beam shining on a 
photo-electric cell. 

Now the photographer opened 
the shutters of his cameras by re- 
mote control, a technician pulled a 
string to fire the rifle and the bullet 
sped towards its target. In flight, 
the test bullet passed over the 
photo-electric cell. Its shadow 
trip the Microflash lights, cre- 
ating a flash of 3/1,000,000ths-of- 
a-second duration, and the picture 
was made. 

Like all scientific projects, this 
one produced its full share of fail- 
ures. Many rounds of ammunition 
were consumed in near-misses on 
the part of lights and cameras, but 
in the end the effort and time in- 
vested paid off. 

It took photographer Latham al- 
most two weeks to make the 500 
exposures necessary for the bullet- 
testing experiment. Of those 500 
exposures, the 23 most conclusive 


-.- but a 220 Swift blasts puff to pieces 


Approach: spot on steel is aiming point 


are reproduced on these pages. 
They are designed to eliminate any 
lingering doubts about what your 
hunting rifle bullets can do. They 
pene. then the need for making 
sure your rifle is on target. They 


may also help recoup a couple of 


those lost five-spots. 
CONTINUED 
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GLASS 


The first photograph to the right 
is of a .22 caliber bullet going 
through a pane of window glass. 
The other pictures show larger bul- 
lets being shot at Pittsburgh’s Mul- 
tiplate Bullet Resisting Glass. Dur- 
ing this test the staff had to wait 
five minutes before entering the rifle 
range after each shot, to give glass- 
dust a chance to settle. Test proves 
glass and bullet have to be pretty 
well matched to ensure safety, but 
three-inch Multiplate will stop any 
modern sporting bullet. 
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30-06 stopped by 2/4” Multiplate 375 stopped by 3” Multiplate 
CONTINUED 
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STEEL 


Few hunters come in contact 
with special safety glass, but al- 
most all have opinions as to what 
ammunition can do to steel in one 
form or another. In these photo- 
graphs the bullets are shown strik- _ bullets can penetrate thicknesses up 
ing boiler plate. In the small picture to one-half inch. After that it’s a 
(right) a .22 is smashing against job for armor-piercing bullets with 
a one-quarter-inch plate. The larger which hunters are not concerned. 
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GELATIN 


To study bullet performance, the 
Winchester Company has perfected 
a gelatin block which closely re- 
sembles animal tissue. In these pic- 
tures the blocks are five-by-five-by- 
11 inches. They are resting on sheets 
of rubber to simulate closely the 
conditions under which a bullet 
strikes an animal. 

This series demonstrates the 
shocking power of the five test bul- 
lets. In the picture at top left a .22 
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220 explodes, delivers entire energy 


long rifle bullet is shown whipping 
through the gelatin. In the last pic- 
. ture—one of the most remarkable 
of the series—a 220 Swift is explod- 
ing on contact, doing great dam- 
age without passing through it. a 
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FRED BECK 





COMES NOW—1951. With the 
hoot, hic! and honk of midnight, De- 
cember 31, the century, such as it is, 
hits the halfway mark. 

We the people celebrated the half- 
way point in the 20th century a year 
ago, going off halfcocked as usual, but 
it’s now, not last year, that the century 
is 50 down and 50 to go. 

Senator Bullwail, incorrigibly Re- 
publican, has made a list of the three 
great American tragedies of the first 
half of the century . . . 

The Johnstown flood. 

The sinking of the Titanic. 

The failure of a haberdasher’s shop 
in Kansas City. 


AOR 
THAT’S THE TROUBLE with 
Senators—always letting off esteem. 


and, 


TRY IT FOR SIZE 

A woman visited Wallachs’—the 
N. Y. haberdasherie—to buy her hus- 
band an overcoat. 

When asked about the size, the 
woman pointed to a strapping six- 
foot salesman and said, “He’s about 
the size of that man.” 

She bought a coat and a few days 
later a diminutive but indignant 
shrimp walked into Wallachs’ and 
wanted to know why his wife had been 
sold an overcoat so long that he had 
to hold up the skirt to walk. 

The salesman who had sold the 
o’coat was called. He in turn sum- 
moned the muscular, six-foot salesman, 
whereupon the shrimp said, “Well, 
bless her little heart.” | 

Husbands and wives, after years of 
marriage, are still unable to buy cor- 
rectly sized apparel for their respec- 
tive spouses. 

Every married person should have a 
carefully engineered inflatable dress 
form, to be carried in the purse, and 
which, when blown up, is an exact 








replica of the spouse. I (Beck) have 
used such a method for years. (See 
cut.) 


THE FIRST HALF of the century 
is not without its instances of kindly 
deeds and sweet-type attitudes. 

Now you take Metalsmith Ist Class 
R. T. Clark and Chief Engineman 
James D. Sharp. They were on duty 
in the Arctic Circle, see? They were 
serving aboard the USS Burton Island, 
which (confidentially) is an icebreaker. 
Clark and Sharp got shore leave, but 
there isn’t much you can do about 
shore leave in the Arctic Circle. They 
went for a walk anyway, across the 
ice, and they met a large polar bear. 

You know what they did? 

They shot it. Shot it and dragged it 
back to the ship. There they cut it 
into steaks, put the steaks in the ship’s 
deep-freeze, and dreamed of getting 
back home and cooking their bear 
steaks over charcoal in the back yard. 

Time passes—and the boys are 
home. They defreeze a steak—and p-u! 

Cats came from miles around. The 
polar bear is a fish-eater. Polar bear- 
meat is practically solid mackerel. 

Clark and Sharp were about to dig 
a very deep hole to bury the remaining 
25 steaks, when suddenly they got a 
kindly thought. They took their steaks 
to the animal shelter in Long Beach, 
California, and bestowed the steaks 
upon poor, homeless cats. The cats 
enjoyed the steaks mightily. An act of 
kindness in The Passing Pageant. 


’ PROFILE 


And . . . elsewhere hopping along in 
The Passing Pageant is a man who 
leads the gleeful, giggleful life despite 


adversity. He’s Ed Sovola, a literary 
clown, a columnist who bubbles in 
print in The Indianapolis Times. 

Ed’s Pop was a Polish working man, 
a good man by all sensible standards, 
but he wasn’t able to send Ed to col- 
lege. So between periods at Indiana 
U. Ed worked as a millhand, window 
trimmer and barkeep. At last he had 
saved enough to finish at the Univer- 
sity and that’s when adversity in the 
form of polio knocked him down but 
not out. It hobbled him, tho and 
slowed him down, and he didn’t grad- 
uate from college till he was 27, back 
in 1946. 

He landed a job on The Times and 
two weeks later he was telling the 
managing editor what the paper 
needed. It needed, he said, a col- 
umnist, who would be Sovola. Instead 
of throwing him out for being brash, 
the editor gave Ed his chance—and 


a 


carey 


ED AND THE BLIMP 


suddenly Sovola burst like a lovely 
rocket in the journalistic skies over 
Indianapolis. 

His column is labeled “Inside In- 
dianapolis,” but it’s.really nothing but 
Inside Sovola. A columnist has to have 
a theme, has to have some specific field 
to cover. Ed’s special trick is the mak- 
ing of his own news and reporting it 
daily. The news is based on what 
Sovola is up to today, and every day 
he’s up to something. 

When Shirley May France was mak- 
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ing ready to swim the English Chan- 
nel, Ed was making ready to swim the 
Indianapolis Water Company’s canal, 
a 50-foot ditch. 

For several days his swim was de- 
layed; overcast skies, unfavorable tides. 

The series was a delightful take-off 
on Shirley May’s exploit. Finally he 
made the swim, almost, accompanied 
by a press launch, and by trainers who 
fed him fig newtons and root beer as 
he fought on. 

One time Ed put in a day as a dum- 
my in a store window, and wrote about 
life from a store dummy’s viewpoint. 

He spent a day as a whitewing, 
cleaning Indianapolis streets, and 
wrote Inside Streetcleaning. 

He thinks one up every day. To 
get material for Inside Wrestling he 
rassled Martin (The Blimp) Levy, 642 
pounds of ganzerschmalz that walks 
like a man. 

Ed Sovola was about to be married 
to a beautiful girl. The girl ran off 
with Ed’s rival. There was nothing 
phony about this, like there was when 
he threw The Blimp with a headlock. 
Maybe there was a busted heart inside 
the man who is due to be recognized 
as America’s top columnist, screwball 
division. 

At any rate, he simply wrote the 
Inside on how it feels to be jilted . . - 
and you have to hand it to a man who 
leads a piebald, giddy, jumpingjack 
sort of life on purpose because he’s the 
only man in the world in the odd busi- 
ness of leading a hilarious life and re- 
porting it daily to the delighted readers 
of a newspaper. 


SIZ 
RIDE "EM CLUTCHSHOVER! 
When State Fair time rolls ’round 
again, nine state fairs will stage 
roadeos. 
A roadeo is a contest, an exhibition 
of skill. 


The contestants are men who drive 
the freight runs on U. S. Highways, 





‘I use in Passing 


men who jockey the big diesels and 
the 10-ton track-n-trailer jobs. 

In a roadeo the huge trucks run 
obstacle courses, complete in braking 
contests and in parking. 

As the saying goes, the real experi- 
enced men can “park on a dime,” a 
remarkable feat in view of what infla- 
tion has done to the dime. 


—#, 
AND SO TIBET 


If there are times when counting sheep 
Does not succeed in wooing sleep, 
Do like the lamas, when they hit their 
sacks— 
Count yaks. 
Yak yak. 
Rod Maclean 


22S 


THE HANDWRITING ON THE 
WALL wouldn’t be there if you hadn’t 
given the kid those crayons in the first 


place. 


WITH BANKERS it isn’t the 
money, and it isn’t the principle either. 
It’s the interest on the principle. 


AA 


THANK YOU, MR. BUGG 


As a boy who never has to buy fire- 
wood (I burn rejection slips) I find 
myself now on the receiving end, hav- 
ing been sent a contribution by Ralph 
Bugg, of the Birmingham (Alabama) 
Buggs. I don’t happen to have any 
printed rejection slip to send Mr. Bugg 
(it’s been a cold winter) but I cannot 
buy your little story, Mr. Bugg, sir. 

Here’s why. If I paid for the items 
Pageant the best I 
could hope to do is break even myself. 
And furthermore, it happens, Mr. 
Bugg, sir, that what you submitted is 
a sort of quote from the bright sayings 
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LAST TIME AT BAT this col- 
umn stated that the intersection of 
Vine Street and Hollywood Boule- 
vard was an over-rated crossroads. 
We implied that there wasn’t any- 
thing the least bit Hollywoody about 
it. 

Arlington Flett, a reader, says in 
effect, “All right then, what IS the 
main crossroads in Hollywood?” 

Arlington ol’ boy—I would say 
that at least most typical of Holly- 
wood is the intersection of Beverly 
Boulevard and LaCienega. 

And here’s why. On one corner 
there stands an establishment un- 
blushingly announcing itself, in neon, 
as “The World’s Largest Drug Store.” 
This very claim reflects the Holly- 
wood point of view. In Hollywood 
they don’t know yet that being the 





AT BEVERLY BOULEVARD AND LA CIENEGA 


world’s largest in anything -is not 
necessarily good or honorable. It’s 
just big, that’s all. 

On two corners are gasoline de- 
pots—bespeaking the fact that 
Southern Californians are  over- 
motorized—and surrounding both 
service stations are typical examples 
of the realm’s fine architecture— 
(a.) a clock repair shop shaped like 
a clock—and (b.) Mr. Roy Dally’s 
“Tail-o-the-Pup,” a hot dog stand 
shaped like a hot dog. 

On the fourth corner there’s a 
beanery backed up by a Kiddy Kar- 
nival that came to play a four-day 
stand six years ago and is still going 
strong. It’s jumping with kids—and 
kids and home life are far more 
typical of Hollywood life than your 
newspapers would have you believe. 








of Columnist Ernie Rogers of The 
Atlanta Journal. 

Ernie is a nice fellow who wears 
white suede shoes in the summertime, 
and he happens to be a friend of mine, 
and anyway, all there is to the item is 
that Ernie Rogers, privately and edi- 
torially, is opposed to firecrackers. He 
has said so in print. This brought forth 
the peculiar information that a certain 
Mrs. Charlie Smithgall of Gainesville 
(Georgia) nas discovered a practical 
use for firecrackers. 

She pins firecrackers in her curtains. 
She hides firecrackers in her attic. She 
puts them back of picture frames. 


Clever idea, eh? Don’t you see? If 
the house catches fire in the middle 
of the night—BING! BANG! Pffft. 
BANG! 

The fire sets off the firecrackers. The 
firecrackers awaken the Smithgalls. 
The Smithgalls put out the fire before 
it gets to going good. 


Ei 


BECKBEEFS 


Nobody asked BUT! I, Beck, am 
agin the revolting trend toward cook- 
ing pineapples with ham. Ham what 
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"am needs no pineapples. 

And another thing. If there are too 
many cars on our streets, resulting 
in a dearth of parking space and a 
scarcity of room on clogged highways, 
why keep on building cars longer and 
wider? 

We could double our highway ca- 
pacity, and parking facilities, by build- 
ing cars that take up space where we 
have space to spare, 
which is UP. ’s 
reduce the wheel- 
base and increase 
the upness of cars. 

Park two where one 

was parked before. 

Business men who 

travel into congested areas could use 

runabouts that take up only two square 

feet of space. If streetcar riders can 

stand, why can’t business men? What’s 

a briefcase got that a package of fish 
doesn’t have? 

And now to my 

big beef. Again no- 
body asked, but I 
think we should 
have prohibition— 
not of liquor, but of 
liquor advertising. 

Perhaps nobody has the right to in- 
terfere in the private lives of others 
and say, “Nope, no schnapps for you.” 

By the same token, or its brother, 
perhaps the liquor industry has no 
right to interfere in the lives of others 
by influencing them to drink—which, 
if not the purpose of, is at least one of 
the effects of liquor advertising. 

If all liquor ads were strictly in- 
stances of “brand name advertising” 
it wouldn’t be so bad. 

Beer is advertised as a holy and 
wholesome tradition of the American 
home. Distilled spirits are presented as 
being a part of the luxury life, the 
life of distinction. 

Yes, the bottle is presented as a part 
of the fashionable scene. Liquor in 
advertising is associated with the 
swank golf club, the deck of the yacht, 
and the glass in the ad is held by the 
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tweedy squire of the plantation. 

Liquor—and everybody knows this 
—liquor is more indigenous to the 
gutter, the flophouse and the drunk 
tank than it is to such noble status as 
membership in the country club, the 
ownership of a yacht or country estate. 

Liquor can, and has, led a man to 
the gutter, and no man yet has been 
led to yacht ownership by drinking it, 
although it could get you a lot if you 
sell enough of it. 

An estimated one hundred million 
dollars a year is the liquor industry’s 
annual advertising budget in the 
United States, the figure including the 
cost of the “drink in moderation” ads 
which are a tip-off to the industry’s 
sense of guilt. 

I don’t want the drys telling me 
whether I can take a drink or not. 
And I don’t want the liquor people 
telling my young son that drinking is 
the smart thing to do. 

More men have won extinction than 
distinction through drinking. Maybe 
fewer very young people would start 
drinking if drinking were not presented 
in beautiful magazine ads as smart and 


-sophisticated pleasure. 


ose ads go on year after year. 
They have an influence on children 
during formative years, and I question 
the moral and legal right of the dis- 
tiller to exert such influence. 

To deny that such an influence is 
being exerted is to deny the effective- 
ness of advertising. 

Stop giving teen-age men a strictly 
bum steer, Mr. Distiller, when you 
have no purpose other than your own 
material gain. 


CAREER GAL, IN SEPIA 


Who makes the best clam spread in 
America? 

Who turns out the best mess of 
baked acorns? 

Who invented pansy petal pie? 

Freda DeKnight is your answer— 
she being a pretty girl who might 
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easily have wound up cooking in some- 
body else’s kitchen, but she believes in 
going first class, and she’s ridden first 
class to the top of her particular en 7 

Freda was born to be a good coo 
Her father was a chef-steward aboard 
a private railway car and her mother 
was a good cook too. 

Little Freda was flipping or sgpr 
at the age of five, and wha ah 
out of college (South Dakota es- 
leyan) where she majored in home 
economics, she got a job as a cook. 

But that wasn’t for her. That wasn’t 
first class. So she went to Chicago and 
founded a catering business. 

She served a dinner one time where 
one of the guests was George H. 
Johnson, publisher of Negro Digest and 
of Ebony, Negro picture ma 


gazine— 
and when he tasted her French fried 
bananas he said yum, twice, and sent 
for the cook. ; 
Johnson invited her to become food 
editor of Ebony—and she took the job 
with the proviso that she work three 


weeks and take the fourth week off to 
be with her husband, a man who 
travels a lot because he happens to be 
one of the Delta Rhythm Boys, re- 
cording artists, entertainers. 

Johnson hired her to write a spritely 
food feature called “Date With A 
Dish”—and at the end of the third 
week she reminded her boss-man that 
it was time to visit Daddy, who hap- 
pened to be in Sweden. Johnson said, 
“Okay, but be back in a week.” 

The airplane is a dandy doodab. 

As America’s first Negro food editor, 
Freda DeKnight has won a lot of 
kudos, “Outstanding Negro Woman of 
the Year,” and that sort of thing. 

She gets around the country a lot, 
lecturing at schools and pitching the 
good pitch of better cookery for all. 
(Beck is all for that. Each meal repre- 
sents an opportunity, and a bum meal 
is an opportunity lost forever.) 

I asked Freda. how come Negroes 
cook fried chicken better than white 
people—and Freda said they don’t. 
She seems to think that that ge 


Cooking is a lot of malarky. Some 
Negroes can cook and some can’t— 
and the fact that a girl looks like 
Aunt Jemima doesn’t make her a cook. 

Freda cooks in the Escoffier tradi- 
tion—regular little ol’ French chef. 
And she likes exotic dishes too. 

“Now — Freda,” 

I said, “what's 

this about you 
cooking up flow- 

ers?” So she made 

a dandy Rose 

Petal Pudding— 

and didn’t mind 

at all when I 
aimed my Brownie 

at her and took 

her picture as she hacked up a bou- 
quet of roses. (See cut.) 

Want to know how to make a Rose 
Petal Pudding a la Freda DeKnight? 
You got a date with a dish. 

Rose Petal Pudding—Take eight 
large, fragrant roses and render them 
into petals. Remove the white pulpy 
part of each petal and discard it. 

Wash and drain the petals and chop 
‘em up. Put them in a pie tin and bake 
them for 5 minutes at 250°F. 

Next—combine: 

3 cups of toasted bread crumbs 
1 cup of su 
'% Ib. ground almonds 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

Yq teaspoon salt ; 

VY teaspoon mace 

the rose petals. 

Mix all together and then stir in a 
half a cup of melted butter. And then 
beat three eggs. Mix uarters of 
a cup of milk with the beaten eggs and 
blend into the bread-crumb mixture. 

Put the mixture in a greased mold, 
or a coffee tin, tightly covered. Steam 
it for an hour a half. Serve it hot, 
with a hot sauce made by mixing: 

2 cups of sugar 

Y%, pound soft butter 

cup red currant jelly 

Y_ teaspoon mace. 

It’s delicious. You can’t even taste 
the roses. as 
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CIRCUS 
EVERY 
SUNDAY 


; 


Pictures by Edward Rinker 


® KIDS WITH TELEVISION sets don’t 
have to wait with bulging eyes for 
that wonderful day each year when 
the circus comes to town. Thanks 
to TV’s “Super Circus,” they mere- 
ly turn their video dials each Sun- 
day afternoon (5-6 p.m. EST) and 
it’s there at their fingertips—as de- 
pendable as Aunt Mabel, only lots 
more fun. 

When ABC first conceived the 


idea two years ago, they were well 


Scampy, a 10-year-old clown, joins the 


aware that the quickest way to a 
nation’s heart was through its cir- 
cus. To prove how right they were, 
“Super Circus” has already earned 
itself a whopping audience of three 
million half-pints (and grown-ups, 
too) . 

So for the thrill of a lifetime, 
ladies and gentlemen, step right up 
and feast your eyes on this a-maz- 
ing and spec-tacular presentation 
of the one and only “Super Circus.” 








\ Be ee i 
Claude Kirchner announces the next act Pretty Mary Hartline strikes up the band 
CONTINUED 
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Everybody balances: jugglers . . . 
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Clowns playfully stand guard for Mary 














Scampy proves he can make kids langh 











Let a Man Tell You How 


to Clean House 


BY ARTHUR SCHOENBAUM 
As told to Jean Libman Block 


Mr. Schoenbaum is vice president of 
the Flatiron Home Service, Inc., of 
New York City, an organization en- 
gaged since 1893 in the professional 
cleaning of private dwellings. 


®@ pIRTY HOUSES ARE my business. 
I’m the expert the housewife calls 
in when the grime and smudge are 
so dense she can’t figure where to 
start scrubbing. I see dirty houses 
staffed by four servants. I once 
asked the lady of a house whether 
she wanted the kitchen walls dusted 
or washed. She said, “Just use your 
judgment. I never go in there.” 
You’re probably bracing yourself 


for my inevitable denunciation of 
women as terrible housekeepers. 
Relax. I think women are wonder- 
ful. I also think they’re better than 
men at operating a homestead. 
Women pay more attention to de- 
tails. They tend to take better care 
of the things they own. 

Why then are so many homes 
so exceedingly dirty? Why do wom- 
en experience so much pain and 
suffering in keeping their houses 
clean? I think I know. 

1. Women cling to time-honored 
cleaning techniques that were in- 
efficient when grandma was a girl. 
Do you know, for example: That 











al ff 


r val 


Mamond 


Take the word of this expert 
and wash those old fashioned 
cleaning methods down the 
drain with the other debris 


it’s possible to wash a window with 
dirty water? That you should never 
scour a wall from the top down? 
That it’s downright wicked to use 
water on a wood floor? 

2. They fail to use the proper 
equipment and to keep their equip- 
ment in working order. How often 
have you found the floor waxer 
kaput when you needed it most? 
The vacuum upholstery brush 
strayed into the toy box? 

3. They let things get too bad. 
When you finally roll up your 
sleeves and plunge in, does the dirt 
have such a head start you never 
catch up? 


“Isn’t he going to gripe about 
poor schedules and lack of system?” 
you want to know. Frankly, I can’t 
hand you any foolproof timetables. 
When my men go into a house, they 
never have to wash a window and 
pour formula into one of those new- 
fangled, self-demand babies. They 
never have to wax a floor and keep 
a five-year-old from manicuring the 
spaniel’s ears and give the school 
census taker their offsprings’ pedi- 
grees and answer the telephone. 

One expert urges you to turn the 
entire house upside down one day 
a weck and ignore it the other six 
days except for light dusting. An- 
other orders two hours every day. 

You'll have to work out your own 
highly personal schedule* based on 
your own needs, interruptions and 
physical endurance. 

When my company is called in 
on a house cleaning job, the first 
thing we do is send a man to make 
an estimate. Our representative 
studies the house or apartment, goes 
over it inch by inch with the woman 
who lives there, makes a detailed list 
of work to be done and materials 
needed to do the work. I often wish 
a woman could walk into her own 
house with the appraising, un- 
prejudiced eyes of our estimators. 

Would she really keep that dust- 
trapping ball fringe on the draper- 
ies? Must she line up those three 
dozen porcelain dogs on an open 
shelf? Wouldn’t a closed, glass-front 
cabinet halve the upkeep time for 
her collection? Wouldn’t a box for 
rubbers at the front door eliminate 
mudstreaks on the broadloom? A 
plastic stocking rack in the bath- 
room for nylons save shining the 


hand in 
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chrome shower rod? 

“Where does all the dirt come 
from?” you’ve asked yourself a mil- 
lion times. Dirt comes in through 
the door with you and the rest of 
your family, through the windows 
with the air, from the stove, from 
the radiators and from the surfaces 
of nearly all the fabrics in your 
home. You can save yourself dozens 
of woman-hours of labor by con- 
trolling dirt at the source. 

At the doors, front and back, 
wipe shoes, yes, but also shake out 
the mat regularly so you don’t pick 
up more dirt than you lose. 

Windows are a menace, but 
until a universal, inexpensive air 
conditioning is developed, they will 
be with us. Run your fingers along 
your outside window sills. Ugh. 
Run your fingers down your screens. 
Also ugh. But that’s the stuff that 


gets wafted in with every breeze. 
Before you put up the screens in 
the spring, give them a good hosing. 
At least every two months remove 
the loose dust with a stiff, dry 
brush. There’s no secret weapon to 


use against window sills. But a 
thorough wiping once a week will 
lessen the siftings of soot. 

The greasy vapor from your 
stove discolors walls, woodwork 
and fabrics throughout your house. 
An exhaust fan in the kitchen 
effectively chases much of that 
grease. If you can’t afford an ex- 
haust fan, an electric fan on the 
window sill will draw off smoke. 
Close the door between the kitchen 
and the rest of the house when 
cooking. If your stove is the type 
that has a vent for the escape of 
air, stuff the vent loosely with a 
wad of steel wool. After the steel 
wool has absorbed a couple of 


months’ supply of cooking vapor, 
replace it with a fresh piece. If 
you have a gas stove, make sure the 
burners are correctly adjusted. A 
— faulty burner can be a small- 
scale soot factory. 

Radiators and registers have an 
eyil habit of depositing smoky stains 
on walls behind, them and ceilings 
above them. A curved shield over 
the top of the radiator will deflect 
the heat from the walls and save 
your surfaces. 

Most women underestimate the 
amount of lint shed by the fabrics 
in their homes. There isn’t much 
you can do about this linting, but 
it does help explain where the dirt 
comes from. Wherever possible, 
substitute smooth fabrics for fuzzy 
ones and use nylon and plastics 
freely. You can skim off much of 
the floating lint from walls and 
hangings with the brush attach- 
ment of your vacuum cleaner. 

Bedrooms are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the lint type of dust 
from bedding and carpets. Lint 
combined with airborne dust see 
to the floor and is swirled about by 
drafts. Presto—curls or kittens of 
dust under the bed, hallmark of the 
sloppy housekeeper. 

How often do you have to clean 
to keep kittens from piling up be- 
neath springs and soot from ob- 
scuring wall paper? Certainly a 
room should be gone over pretty 
thoroughly once a week, with what- 
ever interim coverage is necessary. 
Closets should be emptied, vacu- 
umed and their contents brushed 
and sorted every other month. 

In the city, walls and wood- 
work should be painted one year 
and washed the next. In the coun- 
try you can paint the first year, dust 
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the second, wash walls and wood- 
work the third year. Windows? 
Wash as needed. Most women re- 
gard window washing as a big, 
nasty job. Nonsense. Let me tell 
you how to wash a window—even 
a mammoth picture one—with little 
effort and less expense. 

Put some warm water in a pail 
or pot—jut plain water with noth- 
ing in it. Dip a piece of old turkish 
towel into the water and wet the 
window. Take a chamois and wipe 
off the water. Then when dry 
polish the glass with a piece of 
hickory cloth. The window will 
positively gleam. 

I’ve just about given up trying to 
convince women that it doesn’t 
matter in the slightest how dirty 
the window washing water is pro- 
vided the chamois and cloth are 


clean. The water is merely a wet- 


ting agent, the chamois cleans, the 
hickory cloth polishes. 

I won’t try to tell you that wash- 
ing a wall is as easy as rinsing a 
tea cup. It isn’t. But once you’ve 
learned the professional’s tricks, the 
job won’t terrorize you. You’ve al- 
ways been told to wash a wall from 
the top down. Otherwise, you’ve 
been assured, you'll have dirty wa- 
ter running down on the cleaned 
lower surface. Okay—-so you start at 
the top. The dirt runs down. These 
streaks stick stubbornly to the walls 
as you work down. Now you're 
scrubbing both the original dirt 
and the new-formed streaks. 

Next time you wash a wall, do it 
this way. Select a section about four 
feet wide, from floor to ceiling. Wet 
this area from the bottom up. Then 
wash the wet portion, using a mild 
soap or detergent, from the top 
down. Move over to the next verti- 


cal strip and treat it the same way. 
Easy? Well, really not bad, you'll 
admit. On painted woodwork, mild 
soap and water do the trick. 

Now we're down to the floor— 
leading bugaboo of the housewife. 
We'll start with wood. Never use 
water on a wood floor. Water 
darkens and dulls the wood. But 
don’t just smear wax on a dirty 
floor. You grind the grit into the 
wood surface and eventually get a 
gooey finish. 

Wash a wood floor with benzine 
or other solvent. When the benzine 
dries, buff the floor with an elec- 
tric polisher, the appropriate at- 
tachment from your vacuum clean- 
er or a plain dry mop. After buffing, 
apply wax. Paste wax is preferable 
for wood, but use it sparingly. Then 
you polish and finally you stand 
back and admire. Wax streaks on 
your floor? Place an old towel or 
piece of carpet around the brush of 
your waxer, go over the floor and 
the streaks will vanish. If your 
floors are in really bad shape, go 
after them with #1 or #2 steel wool 
after the benzine is applied. Don’t 
be afraid that the steel wool will 
mar the wood. It won’t. I don’t 
advise shellacking a wood floor. 
The shellac forms a brittle coat 
and when you move furniture across 
the floor, you crack the surface and 
get unsightly streaks. A freshly 
sanded floor should simply be 
stained and waxed. 

For asphalt tile, the process is 
different. No benzine or solvent on 
asphalt tile unless you want to 
dissolve the surface. Use plain 
water and mild soap for cleaning. 
Paste wax has a turpentine base, 
so choose a liquid water wax. But 
don’t hesitate to use coarse steel- 
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wool to remove accumulated dirt. 

If you decide to turn your major 
cleaning operation over to a profes- 
sional team, this is what you can 
expect. First the estimator arrives. 
Then the contract is signed. On the 
appointed day, your house or apart- 
ment is invaded by a crew of four 
or five specialists armed with all 
necessary tools and cleaning agents. 
First the walls are scrubbed, wood- 
work is tackled, furniture is pol- 
ished, floors waxed, carpets cleaned, 
upholstery vacuumed, knickknacks 
shined and windows washed. 

The entire process may take sev- 
eral days and the bill come to 
several hundred dollars—depend- 
ing on the size of the house and the 
depth of the dirt. Washing the walls 
of the average room costs $15. 
Washing the woodwork and dusting 
walls comes to $8 or $10 a room. 

But take these tips from the 
professional housecleaners if you 
would prevent a jungle of dust, 
grime and soot from engulfing your 
home: 

1. Clean often enough to keep 
ahead of the dirt. 

2. Clean thoroughly. Get dirt at 
its source and get it out of the 
house, not just out of sight. 

3. Keep your house cleaning im- 
plements spotlessly clean and in 
perfect repair. 

4. Don’t go through useless mo- 
tions just because Grandma did. 

5. Wherever possible remove gar- 
goyles and dust catchers. 

6. Work out a_ housekeeping 
schedule that fits your needs. Don’t 
be so rigid about the schedule that 
cleaning becomes more important 
than living. Don’t be so casual that 
your work is never done and you 
have no time for yourself. a6 
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. TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. “You 


can say what you like about an 
family—but leave —-—_————— 
my Scottie, out of it.—F.D.R. 


. SPECIAL EVENT! Ever see an ele- 


phant fly? Most. remarkable at- 
traction ever staged under Big 
Top! Come one, come all! Don't 
miss seeing ———————— ——, the 
Flying Elephant. Last 10 perform- 
ances!—W. Disney 


. HI-YO, PARDNERS! Anybody seen 


my hore —————— ? Ton- 
to and me can’t right all them 
wrongs on the great Western 
plains on foot. Generous reward. 
—L. R. 


. FOR HIRE—ONE MONGOOSE. Snakes 
getting in your hair? Let ———— 


, our highly skilled 
mongoose, de-snake your prop- 
erty. Kee: 10 shillings per day. 
—R. Kipling 


. PERSONAL TO FE. B. Dearest—I love 


you and I love your dog, — 
— . Will take both to sun- 
ny Italy, far from your tyranni- 
cal father.—R. Browning 


. HELP WANTED—AND How! could 


use a kitten on these keys, mehi- 
tabel. typings no cinch for 

—————,, this tired old 
cockroach, but what the hell, kid, 
toujours gai. theres a dance in 
the old dame yet.—a. 


7. 





CAB HORSE FOR SALE. Fine black 
horse, known as -——--—-—-. 
Somewhat worn out now but was 
once fine saddle and carriage 
horse.—Jerry 


. PERSONAL TO DAISY. Sorry I lost 


my temper and flew into rage. 
Please forgive me—but I guess 
everyone expects ————————— 
to act that way. In fact, why you 
can’t have more understanding is 
beyond me, you * # X! # X!! 
—D. D. 


. IN MEMORIAM. In memory of 


———. Beloved hus- 
band, your dear repulsive face, 
powerful hairy arms and chest 
and brutal ways, frightening little 
children by the score through the 
bars of your cage, will linger long 
in my loving memory.—M’Toto 


. WHALERS WANTED. To ship aboard 


the Pequod, heading for the Pa- 
cific to hunt —————— , the 
great white whale.—Capt. Ahab 


. LOST—ONE FAWN. Last seen in 


company of Thumper, the rab- 
bit, and Flower, the skunk. An- 
swers to name of ————— i 
He may be only a deer to you 
but to us he is a dear.—Faline 





Petiquette for Animal Lovers 
Since ETIQUETTE is a system of 
along better with one another, peti 
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It was a time filled with meaning and faith—and good will 


[ Spent Christmas 


in Russia 


BY JEROME C. ZUERCHER 
As told to Joseph F. Beckman, Jr. 


® Decemser |, 1944, was a dismal 
day for Captain Harold Jarrell’s 
B-29 crew in Tashkent, Russia. 
Thanksgiving Day, just passed, had 
heen no different from any other 
monotonous day since our intern- 
ment and the chances of getting out 
of Russia soon were mighty slim. 

This is the story of how we home- 
sick Americans brought Christmas 
to the middle of Russian Turkes- 
tan. It was a Christmas with as 
much meaning and faith as any I 
have ever known. It moved us and 
helped us—and I have a feeling it 
sank into the hearts and minds of 
some of the supposedly non-reli- 
gious Soviets who witnessed it. 

We had been hit by ack-ack over 





the Jap-held coke and steel ovens 
at Mukden, Manchuria, on July 29, 
and crash-landed in Siberia. 

When we had arrived at Vladi- 
vostok, we figured the Russians 
would soon send us home or back 
to our outfit. As the days dragged 
on we became impatient and rest- 
less to be on our way. Then on Au- 
gust 31, we were put aboard a 
C-47. As we took to the air, navi- 
gator Frank Ogden roughly 
checked our course and fi d we 
were flying to the north and later 
westward around Manchuria. 

That was the start of a four-day, 
4,000-mile journey across Siberia 
that ended at the more or less 
modern airport at Tashkent, the 











capital city of the Uzbek S.S.R. 
We were taken to an old Russian 
villa on the hilly edge of the city, 
where we met about 40 Navy fliers 
who had come across Siberia from 
the Aleutian campaign. 

Tashkent, we eventually learned, 
was a large town of almost 600,- 
000 people, dating perhaps to the 
fourth century before Christ. Our 
villa, a large, 20-room, “U-shaped” 
building of yellow brick, was an- 
cient and decrepit. It had seen bet- 
ter days. The villa and two or three 
other buildings, which housed a 
laundry and living quarters for 
some 15 women workers, were sur- 
rounded by a mud and stone wall 
about 12 feet high. Our prison—for 
that’s what it was—totaled an area 
of almost a city block and a half. 

The first few days in Tashkent 
weren’t bad. We spent our time 
making friends and talking over our 
adventures. But the novelty of the 
enclosure soon wore off. There just 
wasn’t enough for us to do. 

We didn’t have to do a bit of 
work. Besides the 15 women, who 
cleaned, cooked and waited tables 
for us, there was a Russian major, 
a mess officer, about 10 enlisted 
men, and an old handy man who 
kept the camp supplied with fire- 
wood. There was also Nonna Solov- 
nogovich, our Russian interpretress. 

Nonna or “Mama” as we called 
her was an interesting woman in 
her early 40’s. Judging from the 
clothes she wore, at one time she 
had been wealthy. She lived in her 
own room in the villa and, in addi- 
tion to her duties as interpreter for 
us, she took it upon herself to teach 
several of us the rudiments of the 
Russian language. 

The weeks of September dragged 


into October and then November. 
The old question, “When are we 
going home?” kept nagging at us, 
but there was little we could do 
about it. Of course, the Russians 
were not at war with Japan at this 
time and, strictly speaking, should 
have held us for the duration of the 
war. However, we knew that the 
American Embassy was negotiating 
for our release. We could hardly 
wait for it to come about. 
Frequently a new crew of fliers 
was added to our group. This al- 
ways created a stir for a day or two 
as we listened to their stories of 
burning planes, running out of gas, 
crash-landing or bailing out, and 
the long trip across Siberia. By De- 
cember 1, there were 170 of us, half 
Army and half Navy Air Force. 
One day we were sitting around 
our large recreation room when 
someone got the idea for a Christ- 
mas party. Everybody immediately 
approved. Major McGlinn, our 
ranking officer, a B-29 pilot from 
Bellingham, Washington, went to 
ask the camp commandant for 
permission that very afternoon. 
The commandant wasn’t enthusi- 
astic, however. He remembered Oc- 
tober 17, when the Russians had 
put on a big demonstration for Red 
Army Day. They had made the 
mistake of giving us too much vod- 
ka to help celebrate. Before the 
celebration had ended we had 
ripped almost every door off its 
hinges, and had broken nearly every 
window in our section of the villa. 
The commandant didn’t want that 
to happen again, and said so in 
no uncertain terms. 
Then, too, he knew that Christ- 
mas was a religious feast and he 
didn’t know how the NKVD, the 
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Russian Secret Police, would react. 
Nevertheless, he promised to ask 
the officials at Tashkent about it. 
We were afraid that that was the 
end of our party. However, he an- 
nounced the next day that not only 
had permission been granted, but 
that special food rations would be 
passed out for the celebration. 
Immediately we went to work on 
our plans. This, we realized, was to 
be a Christmas party different from 
any we had ever celebrated, or 
probably would ever celebrate 
again. Also, for some of the men, it 
was their first Christmas away from 
home. We planned to hold the party 
on Christmas Eve. We wanted to in- 
clude all the religious element pos- 
sible to show the Russians that 


Christmas in America has a very 
special meaning. 

Sam Gelber, a Navy gunner from 
the Bronx, knew all the popular 


Christmas carols. So he organized 
and directed a 70-man choir that 
often practiced far into the night. 

One night Leonard Karkoszyn- 
ski, a Polish gunner from Dixon, 
Pennsylvania, appeared with a 
large white cloth under his arm. 
“I’m going to paint the prettiest 
Christmas scene you ever saw,” he 
promised. And that’s what he did. 

That white cloth became the cen- 
ter of our decorations. With a piece 
of charcoal Leonard sketched the 
figure of an American soldier kneel- 
ing at prayer with the Christmas 
star shining gloriously overhead. 
The rest of us got some colored 
paper and snipped out the usual 
yuletide candles, wreaths and holly. 

George Hummell, a gunner on 
our crew who had been a baker in 
civilian life, obtained a special ra- 
tion of flour and beet sugar. He 
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worked a whole day, mixing up a 
delicious batch of cookies and cake. 
The Russians hadn’t restricted 
our plans in any way. They did 
look in occasionally to see that we 
weren’t destroying anything, but 
we figured their vigilance was more 
curiosity than anything else. Sev- 
eral days before the party, out of 
courtesy, we sent an invitation to 
the NKVD officers and they sur- 
prised us by readily accepting. 

Christmas Eve arrived cold and 
clear. Sam’s choir softly caroled 
“Silent Night,” “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” and other religious 
numbers by the flickering light of 
two dozen candles in a large cande- 
labrum. With Leonard’s drawing 
dimly showing in the darkness, 
Major McGlinn stepped forward 
to read the Bible account of the 
First Christmas. 

When he finished no one said a 
word. I think all of us for a short 
time forgot where we really were. 
In our minds we were back at home 
with our families, gathered around 
a tree, shouting Merry Christmas, 
and exchanging gifts. 

I think we saw carolers riding 
through the snow, softly singing the 
message of that First Christmas— 
“Peace on earth to men of good 
will.” 

Even the Russians sat in respect- 
ful silence until the explanations 
they whispered to one another 
brought us back to the present. 
The lights flashed on and the choir 
broke into “Jingle Bells.” We were 
shouting and singing when one of 
the fellows stood up with a paper 
in his hand. Seeing that he was 
about to make some kind of a 
speech, we all became quiet again. 

He began to recite a little poem, 
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I SPENT CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA 


poking fun at our Russian com- 
mandant, who sat sternly through- 
out the performance. When the 
ode ended with a particular gibe 
at the ignorance of Russian com- 
mandants our entire group roared 
with laughter. So did “Mama.” 

“Stand up and take a bow,” she 
told the commandant in Russian. 
“The poem was for you.” Seriously, 
he smiled, and bowed from the 
waist. We howled with delight until 
dinner was served. 

The menu was a pleasant change 
from our usual diet of rice and goat 
meat. We eagerly devoured roast 
chicken, potatoes, pickled cucum- 
bers, green onions, bread, tea, and 
George Hummell’s white cake. 
When we had finished eating, the 
commandant stood up and mo- 
tioned toward the door. In marched 
several soldiers carrying a half pint 
of vodka for every one of us. 

Then came some more enter- 
tainment. Four of the gang sang 
some barbershop numbers. There 
was the usual poetry and amateur 
show jokes. Two of the boys put on 
a good exhibition of “jitterbug 
dancing” which amazed the Rus- 
sians. They warmly applauded for 
several repeat performances. 

We then broke up into small 
groups and more or less entertained 
ourselves. The Russians produced 
an old gramophone and played 
some tangos and polkas. We took 


OR PERHAPS A BIB? 


turns dancing with the women 
workers who were present. 

It was about this time that the 
younger Russians became a bit in- 
quisitive. “What is this feast of 
Christmas of yours?” several of them 
asked. “Is it the birthday of one of 
your leaders?” 

We tried to explain that it was 
the birthday of Jesus Christ. The 
commandant was eyeing us suspi- 
ciously. But we felt good, and 
wanted to talk. 

We weren’t making much head- 
way, however, because of the lan- 
guage difficulty, when one of the 
NKVD colonels came to our rescue. 
To our great surprise, he fully ex- 
plained our feast of Christmas, its 
origin, the exchange of gifts and 
other customs. Several of the older 
officers remembered such celebra- 
tions in their youth many years ago. 

The young Russians continued to 


ask questions for quite some time 


until the commandant finally 
barked a short command in Rus- 
sian. The soldiers came to atten- 
tion and marched from the room. 
The NKVD colonel who had ex- 
plained Christmas for us had used 
the phrase, “Zabavnia Rojestvo 
Kristovo.” Just before the party 
broke up I slipped over to “Mama” 
and asked her what that meant. 
Very softly “Mama” replied, 
“Merry Birthday of Christ.” 


And that’s what it was. a6 





@ IN A SWANKY RESTAURANT a Customer sat down at a table and tied his 
\\ napkin around his neck. The manager, who observed him, was horrified. 
m™ “Go over there, George,” he said to a waiter, “and make that fellow 


F 
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or haircut, sir?” 


understand that he must take that napkin off his neck. But be tactful.” 
The waiter went over to the customer’s table, bowed and asked: “Shave 


—Henry H. Willson 
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Mrs. Roosevelt at 24 


The Nine Lives of 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


BY SEY CHASSLER 


® WRITING IN HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY—‘“This I Remem- 
ber”—about her life in the White House before her 
husband’s death, Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, one 
of the most astonishing feminine personalities in modern 
U. S, history, has said: “On the whole . . . I think I lived 
those years very impersonally. It was almost as though 
I had erected someone a little outside of myself who 
was the president’s wife. I was lost somewhere decp 
down inside myself. . . .” 

It is safe to say that Mrs. Roosevelt no longer leads 
two lives. She leads at least as many lives as a cat, all 
of them so well planned and managed that ordinary 

le tend to think of her more as a departmentalized 
institution than as a believable human being. 

U. S. delegate to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly; newspaper and magazine columnist ; radio and tele- 
vision commentator; charter member of Americans for 
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. charmed foreigners (1943); been widowed (1945); become important herself 
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Democratic Action; holder of hon- 
orary degrees from dozens of col- 
leges and universities, ‘including 
Oxford; recipient of awards for 
humanitarianism from scores of in- 
stitutions, including the Church- 
man, the Jewish Philanthropic 
League, the New York City Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, the Chi- 
cago Defender, the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
the Four Freedom Awards Com- 
mittee, and King Gustaf of Swe- 
den; voted the most influential 
woman in the U. S. in a PAGEANT 
poll; declared the most popular 
living American of either sex 
in a Woman’s Home Companion 
poll; best-selling author; Demo- 
cratic party politician; tireless lec- 
turer, mother to five children; 
grandmother to 17; great-grand- 
mother to one; Eleanor Roosevelt 
still refuses to admit that she is one 
of those rare individuals who may 


without exaggeration be called | 


phenomenal. 

In her column in the Ladies 
Home Journal, she has herself said: 
“There is no accomplishment of 
mine that I think could possibly 
be important enough to be re- 
corded. . . .” Despite the fact that 
she is acclaimed in every corner of 
the earth, most of her fans and all 
of her detractors would agree that 
there are very few concrete accom- 
plishments, indeed, to which they 
could point as having been achieved 
by Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Except for a short term as a di- 
rector—with New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia—of the Office of Civilian 
Defense during World War II and 
her present term as a delegate to the 
United Nations for the U. S., Mrs. 
Roosevelt has held no public posi- 


She sat with models on a 


magazine cover 
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tion in the service of her country. 
And although she has been in one 
way or another associated with 
scores of charitable, labor, political, 
scientific, cultural, women’s and 
educational organizations, she has 
been the leader of few or none and 
an enrolled member of a scant 
handful. Further, in view of the 
fact that thousands of accomplished 
individuals in the U.S. earn their 
livings as journalists and broad- 
casters, it can hardly be said that 
Mrs. Roosevelt's activities in these 
particular fields deserve extraordi- 
nary praise. Yet Time magazine 
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has called her the “best-known 
woman in the world,” and she is 
the only delegate to the United 
Nations who ever got a standing 
ovation in the General Assembly. 
What is Mrs. Roosevelt’s claim 
to fame, then? That depends, as 
so many judgments concerning her 
and her husband do, on which side 
you are on. If you like her and ap- 
prove of her, she is famous because 
a). she is the only wife of a Presi- 
dent of the United States who ever 
actively participated in her hus- 
band’s administration of the nation; 
b). she is the only First Lady who 
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When she met Elliott in Britain in 1942, rumor spread he had soft war job 


ever expressed an opinion on any- 
thing beyond the sale of Girl Scout 
cookies and Xmas Seals; c). she 
has devoted almost all of her time 
to pleading the causes of the down- 
trodden, the discriminated against, 
the ill, the poor and the weak; d). 
she has all her life been unafraid 
of tradition and never hesitated to 
use her name for personal profit or 
for the profit of the causes in which 
she has been interested; e). in spite 
of all her activities she finds time 
for her family. 

If you do not like Mrs. Roosevelt 
and disapprove of her, she is fa- 


mous for a). being a colossal busy- 
body; b). allowing her children to 
ruin their lives in divorce after di- 
vorce ; c). exploiting her name for 


profit; d). spending “government 
money” gadding about the nation 
to keep the Democratic pot boiling; 
e). criticizing conditions in the 
South; f). hobnobbing with Com- 
munists; g). neglecting her family. 

The list on both sides could be 
extended indefinitely. It would add 
up in either case to an extraordi- 
nary female who is both big enough 
and small enough to stir up ever- 
lasting argument. 


CONTINUED 
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The Pros and Cons of Mrs. F. D. R. 


She’s a tireless worker 

“We must pause to pay tribute to this extraordi- 
nary woman who . . . became the First Lady of 
the World. . . . Politics first began to interest her 
when her husband became State Senator, almost 
40 years ago. . . . Nowadays we accept the fact that 
she does 20 things at once and does them extremely 
well; what we forget is that she has been doing ex- 
actly this for a quarter of a century or more.” 


—John Gunther, “Roosevelt in Retrospect” 


She’s a busybody 

“One of the most curious of all the phenomena 
of the New Deal was the wife of the President. . . . 
one of the guiding urges of her life once she was 
emancipated from the isolations and constrictions 
and bewilderment of her first 20 years, was an in- 
satiable craving for attention. It amounted to little 
less than a phobia [sic], as Americans now know.” 


—John T. Flynn, “The Roosevelt Myth” 


She’s worthless 


“This woman is a political force of enormous 


ambitions. I believe she is a menace. . . . unscrupu- 


lous as to truth, vain and cynical, all with a pretense 
of exaggerated kindness and human feeling, which 
deceives millions of gullible persons.” 


—Westbrook Pegler, in the New York Journal-American 











She’s unforgettable 

“But above all the jobs and her superb handling 
of them there had been something else about Mrs. 
Roosevelt that made her unforgettable. . . . The 
word is ‘goodness.’ ” 


—Frances Whiting in the Reader’s Digest 


She’s prejudiced 


“For, whatever you may say in the future, your 


record of anti-Catholicism stands for all to see—a 
record which you yourself wrote on the pages of 
history which cannot be recalled—documents of 
discrimination unworthy of an American mother!” 


—Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York 


Mrs. Roosevelt “has time and again expressed 
prejudice against the Catholic faith. . . .” 


—Msgr. John K. Cartwright of Washington, D. C. 


She is not prejudiced 

“So far as the immediate controversy [over Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education] is concerned, we believe that 
Cardinal Spellman will come to realize that Mrs. 
Roosevelt cannot be justly charged with prejudice 


or bigotry. » ee —Editorial in The New York Times 
“She has constantly assailed religious bigotry, 
whether against Catholics, Protestants or Jews.” 


—Newsweek Magazine 


CONTINUED 
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Raised in style, Mrs. Roosevelt honeymooned in Venice, soon became career girl 
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With father at six. He was soon to dic 


Mrs. R. (right) always was outdoor girl 


How Did She Get That Way? 


To the casual observer there is 
nothing in Eleanor Roosevelt’s back- 
ground which would indicate that 
she had any reason to rise to that 
position as a figure of controversy 
which she now holds. 

Born on October 11, 1884, to 
Elliott and Anna Roosevelt, she was 
a niece of Theodore Roosevelt and 
related to Philip Livingston, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. During all her life she 
lived in comfort if not in wealth. 
As a child, she had private tutors, 
was sent to school in England, trav- 
eled extensively on the Continent 
and, at the age of 18, was presented 
to society. In 1905, she married a 
Harvard graduate and went to live 
with him in a New York town 
house and to share his estate in the 
Hudson River Valley. She was, in 
short, a rather typical young society 
matron with all the qualifications 
for membership in the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, an or- 
ganization from which she was 


later to resign in protest against its 
treatment of the Negro singer, 
Marian Anderson. 

Apparent or not, the seeds of 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s controversial 
life are in this seemingly unspectac- 
ular background. Because both her 
parents died before she was ten, she 
was a lonely, insecure child. Be- 
cause she was not beautiful, she 
never enjoyed the comforts of van- 
ity. Because her mother-in-law was 
a domineering dowager, she had to 
fight for her place as a wife. Be- 
cause she married Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, she came to share a life 
filled to overflowing with the ex- 
tremes of tragedy and victory, de- 
spair and glory. Despite this kind 
of shock treatment through most 
of her adult life, though, Eleanor 
Roosevelt was determined to make 
something of herself. 

It is a fair guess that her per- 
sonal struggle to be a devoted and 
submissive wife and a successful 
and independent career woman at 
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the same time accounts for the amazingly departmental- 
ized human being Eleanor Roosevelt has become. It 
may also account for her unconventional behavior. 

In her early years in the White House, devotion to her 
husband and his ideals kept her chasing all over the coun- 
try acting as his eyes, ears and, at least partially, as his 
mouthpiece and publicity agent. Simultaneously, devo- 
tion to her personal beliefs and ambitions led her into 
radical traps, gained her a reputation for being power- 
hungry, made her seem a slightly pixilated First Lady. 

Before April 12, 1945, Eleanor Roosevelt, by her own 
admission, was two women trying to be one. But when 
the President died, she felt free to bury the First Lady 
with him, and to begin again as a private citizen respon- 
sible to no one but herself. 

This new freedom has led to at least one situation for 
which a great many Americans might not forgive her. 

For a good number of years Cardinal Spellman had 
been insisting that any Federal-aid-to-education bill 
ought to apply fully and equally to children in parochial 
schools of whatever denomination, ought to grant these 
children the same benefits as public school children re- 
ceived. In the spring of 1949, Rep. Graham A. Barden 
of North Carolina introduced a Federal aid bill which 
failed to cover parochial schools. At about the same 
time, Eleanor Roosevelt in her column, “My Day,” dis- 
agreed with the Cardinal, in reference to the bill, wrote 
a bit irritatedly that church organizations often were too 
interested in temporal affairs. 

Cardinal Spellman immediately sent her a scathing 
letter accusing her of anti-Catholicism, which he made 
public. After stating his case fully and well, he asked 
Mrs. Roosevelt: “Even if you cannot find it within your 
heart to defend the rights of innocent little children . . 
can you not have the charity not to cast upon them still 
another stone?” 

After thinking it over, Mrs. Roosevelt withdrew, wrote 
in her column “T have no ill feeling toward any religion.” 

For better or for worse, though, Mrs. Roosevelt con- 
tinues to speak her mind, to sell her opinions and her 
name for money, to serve her country as she sees it her 
duty to do so. But as of today two views of her remain— 
each as strong as the other: 

“Eleanor Roosevelt is unworthy of belief even on 
oath.” — Westbrook Pegler, columnist 

Eleanor Roosevelt is “one of the great women of Amer- 
ica.”” — Warren Austin, Chief U.S. Delegate to the United Nations 
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Eleanor Roosevelt with her first great- 
grandchild—Nicholas Delano. Seagraves @ 
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Have You Ever Wondered rs 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


..- Cam anyone buy a Seeing Eye dog? 


No—only the person who will use the dog may buy one. And even he 
must pass the standards set by The Seeing Eye school at Morristown, New 
Jersey. He must, for instance, be of good character, must like dogs, must 
be in need of a guidedog, and must show—after an intensive three 
months’ course at the school—that he is able to use a guide-dog effectively 
and to take care of it properly. He must also be prepared to pay for his 
dog; no dog is ever given away as charity. However, the school permits 
liberal payment terms and has never turned anyone down only because 
he was unable to pay immediately. ‘The school at Morristown, incidentally, 
is the only Seeing Eye in the country (though there are other schools for 
guide-dogs) and only its “graduates” should be called Seeing Eye dogs. 


. « « How many ways are there of detecting counterfeit money? 


b There’s really only one: compare the suspected money with 
As £¥ “the McCoy.” In general, say the Treasury's Secret Service men, 
Ae P= bad money looks and feels bad. To spot a “queer” bill, fold a 
‘~<f \ genuine note so that the portrait is halved vertically. Then fit 
55 it over the suspected bill so as to make a complete portrait. If 
the bill in question is really phony, you'll see the difference: 
the portrait is dull, smudgy or unnaturally white; the lines are irregular 
and broken. The colored seal on counterfeits usually has saw-tooth points 
around the rim that are broken, blunt or. uneven. Serial numbers are 
poorly printed, badly spaced, uneven. Rubbing ink off a bill, however, 
proves nothing—ink rubs off both good and bad bills. As for coins, the 
counterfeits usually are greasy and have a dull sound when dropped on 
a hard surface; you can easily cut their edges with a knife; and some of 
the ridges on the outer edge are missing or uneven. 


.. + Why does the tide reach a different height in different places? 


In addition to the moon, and to a lesser degree, the sun, there are 
several other factors that also affect the rise and fall of the sea: wind, 
weather, ocean currents, and the size of the inlet or harbor into which 
the sea flows and ebbs. These vary from place to place, of course. For 
example, at Eastport, Maine, a comparatively small harbor, the tide rises 
an average of 18 fect, while at New York City, it rises only four feet, five 








inches. Under some conditions, the tide in the Bay of Fundy, the world’s 
highest, rises 60 feet. The Coast and Geodetic Survey puts it this way: 
if you pour equal amounts of water into a bottle and into a shallow pan, 
the water will naturally rise higher in the bottle. 


- Does a camel actually store water in its hump? 

Many people believe the camel's storage tank is in a “secret 
* . compartment” of the stomach (the rumen), or in his hump. 
But zoologists have found that he stores the bulk of his water 
supply in his muscles, though he does store a small amount in 
the hump. Records show that camels have tanked up enough 
at one time to keep them going for 34 days without a drink. 
Ordinary working camels, carrying loads of 400 pounds for distances of 

25 or 30 miles a day, can go about eight days without water. 


. . « What makes the ocean blue? 


In each cubic inch of water, the oceanologists tell us, there are 1,500,000 
dust-like particles, each about 1/50,000 of an inch in diameter. The sun’s 
rays hit these bits of dust and then bounce back to the top. On their 
journey, the rays are filtered by the water, which absorbs the reds and 
yellows and leaves the greens, blues and violets. It’s the combination of 
these that gives the ocean its indigo hue. The ocean may be greener close 
to shore—that’s because of colored matter in it, mostly plants and animals. 


. » « How effective is whiskey as an antidote 
for poisonous snakebite? 


Nil. Drink enough of it, of course, and you'll literally be “feel- 

a ing no pain,” for alcohol is an anaesthetic. But its efficacy as a 

cure for snake venom in the blood, physiologists agree, is pure 

“moonshine.” In fact, it might be quite harmful. Alcohol, though 

not a stimulant, nevertheless at first induces a reflex action that 

temporarily speeds up the heart's action. This pumps the venom 

through the system even more rapidly. As you drink more alcohol, the 

rising concentration in the blood lowers the pressure and the general 

vitality of the body so that its ability to fight off the poison (or anything 
else, for that matter) is impaired. 


- - Does singeing hair do it any good? 

Barbers and hairdressers—the ones I talked to, at least—say it seals the 
ends of the hairs and keeps the nutritive juices from oozing out. But 
according to a Yale professor of skin diseases, this is a waste of effort (and 
money)—nothing ever oozes from the ends of the hair and there is no 
scientific basis for the practice. 


- - « Do reporters really wear their hats 
while batting out a news story? 


For the movie newspaperman, the hat on head is practically a badge 
of office. But I recently surveyed a couple of hundred sure-enough news- 


papermen pecking away at their typewriters in the city rooms of seven 
New York City dailies—not a single hat was in view. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “‘“Have You Ever Wondered?” may be scen in its 
screen version—the MGM-?ete Smith short — “Did’ja Know?” 
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Dating, Petting and 


“| believe that there i- an irreversible trend in 


the direction of sexual relations prior to mar- 


riage inthe last part of the teens and early twen- 





ties. Nor does it appear that there is necessarily 


‘ any serious objection to this state of affairs.” 


BY MARYNIA FARNHAM, MLD. 


® THE PRESSURE TopAyY for phys- 
ical expression between boys and 
girls is so omnipresent, and the 
atmosphere of the society in which 
we live so permissive, that we can 
only consider ourselves in the posi- 
tion of a man in the jungle thumb- 
ing his nose at the oncoming tiger 
if we attempt to set up rules and 
regulations. Any society which 
gives drivers’ licenses and automo- 
biles to boys of 17 and allows them 
to take girls of the same age out 
in those cars is in no position to 
police the situation. That is ex- 


actly what is going on and there 
is no sign that there is a large de- 
mand for any change. 

The first sign of any formalized 
sexual pattern in our society ap- 
pears in the institution of “dating,” 
usually established at about the 
age of 15. The next stage is “go- 
ing steady.” 

At this point a girl, especially, 
is faced with the question to pet 
or not to pet. Petting and necking 
are not necessarily synonymous. 
Necking is usually the less serious 
and more conservative of the two. 





the °64: Question. 


It is the girl who must face the 
problem, for the boy is the one who 
initiates the move toward it in most 
instances and it is the girl’s privi- 
lege to accept or reject it as she 
wishes to. Most parents are readily 
disturbed by the arrival of this 
point in their youngster’s develop- 
ment, but they will have to make 
some adjustment to it, for this kind 
of activity is nearly universal to- 
day. The real problem is not how 
to stop it but how to prepare the 
youngster to handle it. 

Its beginnings are very mild in- 
deed, usually involving a little 
kissing, some limited caressing and 
fondling. It is obvious to any 
adult, but far less obvious to the 
youngster, that sexual play is de- 
signed to lead to greater and 
greater intimacy and finally to 
intercourse. For after kissing and 
mild fondling will come the need 
for greater and greater body inti- 
macy, first without exposure and 
then with more and more expo- 
sure. First the citadel of the girl’s 
breasts and then mutual handling 
of the entire body may emerge. I 


have talked to many youngsters 
who have quite readily told of the 
total intimacy short of intercourse 
which they permit. 

Parents are in a tight spot. They 
realize, as the youngster cannot, 
the explosive nature of the situa- 
tion he is in. This may make them 
so panicky that they can only trot 
out a kind of blind and determined 
opposition to any kind of relation- 
ship between boys and girls if they 
believe there is the smallest chance 
of any intimacy. All that can come 
of this is a wide rift between the 
parents and the child, and all 
chance at guidance, counseling and 
control is lost. 

The. mother who emphatically 
affirms that her daughter is not 
under any circumstances to indulge 
in any form of petting is putting 
herself in a position where she is 
either going to be ridiculous or a 
hopeless failure. 

The reader may object that this 
sounds like a call to despair, prac- 
tically to throw up one’s hands 
and admit defeat, while allowing 
the young to go their own way to 
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destruction. This is not what is 
meant. But facts must be faced 
and ways found to deal with them 
if we are to have any rapport be- 
tween the young and their elders 
who must provide guidance, coun- 
sel and control where it is neces- 
sary. But the parent who is throw- 
ing in authority as the only weapon 
he has is certain to fail. It must 
be remembered that the child him- 
self has a great many misgivings 
about all of this. His emotional 
development is such that he has 
many fears and hesitations about 
the immense task of sexual libera- 
tion. But on the other hand, inner 
pressures and needs are pressing 
him toward the undertaking as an 
imperative part of his growing up 
and his own society is often the ally 
of those pressures. 

The parent cannot deny the ex- 
istence of all these pressures and 
needs, the wish to find love, the 
wish to grow up and be an adult, 
the wish to demonstrate one’s abil- 
ity and achievements in this direc- 
tion. He will have to recognize 
with the youngster that all this is 
good and part of his life as it should 
be, not shameful or bad. But the 
parent will have to be the one to 
point up the immense responsibili- 
ties that all these things bring, the 
need for control and thought about 
it, the dangers in unhappiness if 
there is nothing but helpless giving 
way to impulse. 

Finally, the parent must make 
it clear that he intends to go to 
the youngster’s help if he thinks it 
is needed and supply the lacking 
control through his own firmness. 
Unless the youngster is supplied 
with this kind of understanding, 
there is more than likely to be a 





catastrophe in the relations between 
him and his parents. This catas- 
trophe will take many forms, rang- 
ing from a total lack of communi- 
cation to the most outlandish and 
disturbing behavior. 

This is particularly well illus- 
trated by the story of a 19-year-old 
girl who was brought to me because 
her parents recognized that she 
was extremely unhappy but had no 
idea why this was so. The nts’ 
story revealed the fact that the 
youngster had always been pro- 
vided with the proverbial “every- 
thing that money could buy.” The 
girl herself felt that she had never 
been really loved or appreciated 
and that all this material lavish- 
ness only concealed a real indiffer- 
ence toward her. Her parents were 
none too happy and each had 
looked to the child for satisfaction. 

When the girl reached puberty 
her path and that of her parents 
had separated. She never could 
and never would discuss the mat- 
ters closest to her, having to do with 
her relations with boys, with her 
mother. It had been made com- 
pletely clear to her that such things 
were strictly forbidden and that she 
would be severely punished for any 
transgression. Discussion was out. 
Obedience was expected. 

It was no surprise to discover 
that her first concern when seen 
by me was that she was probably 
pregnant. This matter was so ur- 
gent that it was not until later that 
the full story of her underground 
life could come out. When it did, 
it was a sad story of a long defiance 
of her parents’ wishes and com- 
mands. She had begun very early 
to permit sexual intimacies which 


she didn’t like and didn’t really 
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want. But her anxiety to be loved 
by anyone had driven her to pay 
any price for it. Once started, she 
was helpless to stop and her des- 
peration and’ misery was boundless. 
She was somewhat comforted (but 
the reader no doubt will be dis- 
turbed) by the fact that all the 
girls in her school were conducting 
themselves in roughly similar ways. 
I do not suppose that such stories 
are universal but believe that they 
are frequent and altogether too 
commonplace to be dismissed as 
rare “case histories.” This girl like 
many others was a confused mix- 
ture of ignorance, need to grow up, 
cravings for love, over indulgence 
and revenge. That story undoubt- 
edly represents a state of affairs in 
which the normal necking and 
petting had all too soon given way 
to a complete sexual experience. 
One of the miserable things about 
such experiences is that they are 
seldom satisfactory. Much more 
often they are sordid and incom- 
plete attempts which leave both 
partners guilty and ashamed. 
Parents are themselves in a con- 
siderable dilemma. The social 
situation today is one which in 
every way points toward a greatly 
increased laxity in the relations 
between the sexes both premaritally 
and intra-maritally. Parents are 
no less a part of these changes than 
are the children around them. 
Their indecision, their lip service 
given to the old ideas, the stubborn 
blindness with which these prob- 
lems are often faced, the wishful 
thinking that tends to make all 
parents believe that the problem 
exists somewhere outside of their 
own responsibilities, are all testi- 
monials to the current confusion. 
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The parent sees nothing absurd 
in giving young people all sorts of 
opportunities for the most unre- 
stricted intimacies and at the same 
time expecting them to refrain 
from taking advantage of those 
intimacies. Young people are not 
strong enough for this kind of 
thing. To leave them without help 
in dealing with these impulses and 
with all the pressures they are sub- 
ject to is no better than desertion. 
Young people don’t get much help 
from adults around them who are 
themselves confused and say one 
thing and do another. 

It is safe to assert that with the 
rarest possible exceptions a young- 
ster in his earlier middle teens can- 
not possibly handle the immense 
impact of sexual experience. De- 
velopment has simply not reached 
the point at which the individual 
is prepared to undertake so diffi- 
cult and confusing an enterprise. 

This applies to both boys and 
girls but with greater force to 
girls. In the female, sexual in- 
volvement is more total and ‘more 
ultimate than in the male. At the 
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basis of this fact is the biological 
circumstance of pregnancy which 
has formed and impressed the fe- 
male personality. She has a much 
greater tendency to invest her total 
self in a sexual relation, for she is 
inevitably more vulnerable. There- 
fore she is going to feel an acute 
anguish when she is disappointed 
and abandoned. No one who has 
had any experience with these 
things can help being struck by the 
regularity with which the young 
boy will turn away from and de- 
sert these early sexual partners. 
All this disappointment can of 
course lead by easy stages to a kind 
of frenzied search for security and 
love which will lead to a pattern 
of promiscuous disorder. If the 
solution to unhappiness and anx- 
iety is found in easy recourse to 
sexual relations it is likely that that 
solution will be turned to again. 

The boy is imagined to be in 
somewhat less serious difficulties. 
But he has problems of his own 
which will interfere with any suc- 
cessful management of sexual re- 
lations when he is still young. He 
has been brought up with a belief 
that there are two kinds of girls— 
“good” and “bad.” “Bad” girls 
are those who have sexual rela- 
tions before marriage. No matter 
how much he knows about it, he 
is certainly going to have some of 
this feeling. But, more often than 
not, he will have relations with a 
girl whom he has known ail his 
life and who is obviously not 
“bad.” It may be impossible for 
him to avoid feeling that she is 
less desirable if she has given in 
to his wishes for sexual intimacy. 
Then he can’t help being ashamed 
for himself. He will feel guilty 





about what he has done to the girl 
even while he can’t stop it. 

The results of all this confusion 
may reach far into the adult lives 
of the youngsters involved and 
may have profound effects upon 
their later ability to develop com- 
fortable and secure marriages. 
This is where parents can function. 
They can find a position, make that 
position clear and put their energies 
to seeing to it that their youngsters 
are held firmly in line. Some ado- 
lescents are merely disturbed and 
shaky in early years. If they have 
the firm guidance and help of solid 
parental conviction and devotion 
they will not fall into relationships 
which they later regret. 

In the matter of the older ado- 
lescent the situation may well be 
very different. Uncomfortable as 
the idea may be, I believe that 


there is an irreversible trend in the 


direction of sexual relations prior 
to marriage in the last part of the 
teens and early twenties. Nor does 
it appear that there is necessarily 
any serious objection to this state 
of affairs. No doubt such a state- 


ment looks inflammatory and 
sounds like an invitation to license. 
But it seems to me a fair statement 
of what is a fact and what must 
therefore be dealt with. 

A good many youngsters at this 
age are prepared to enter into a 
sexual relation. It seems far wiser 
to be prepared to give the right 
amount of counselling, sympathy, 
understanding and guidance to 
youngsters in their early sexual 
experiences rather than resolutely 
turn a hypocritical back. Count- 
less numbers of these young people 
are seeking the advice of elders 
other than their parents in these 
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critical moments. They do so al- 
most universally with the story “I 
couldn’t tell my mother.” 

Many times these early experi- 
ences, while they are temporary, 
are nevertheless instructive and 
valuable experiences and gradually 
lead the young people either to 
firm convictions about their pos- 
sible marital partners or to mar- 
riage itself. Before we allow our- 
selves to think that these things are 
outrageous or forbidden we must 
remember that in many a time 
these youngsters would have been 
safely married. So it is not the 
sexual experience that we object to 
but the circumstances in which it 
takes place. 

Here are 10 rules of thumb for 
parents who want to be real factors 
in their youngsters’ lives and really 
influential in helping them in their 
sexual experience : 

1. Training for a mature fem- 
ininity or masculinity doesn’t begin 
at puberty. It begins when the 
child is born. It is part of every 
parent’s responsibility to know and 
understand that everything he or 
she is doing is helping or hinder- 
ing the development of the child. 

2. Specific sexual instruction is 
a life-long matter too and begins 
with the first question “Where do 
I come from?” 

3. The attitudes of a youngster 
in adolescence will be much more 
affected by the impressions he has 
received of parental attitudes to- 
ward the relation between men 
and women than by any amount of 
book learning or academic in- 
struction. 

4. By the time the puberty is 
reached and increasingly during 
adolescence, youngsters are aware 


of and driven by sexual need which 
is normal, desirable and healthy. 

5. They cannot be expected to 
manage their own impulses un- 
aided. 

6. Parents will have to be pre- 
pared to take an active hand in 
the relationship between boys and 
girls in the early teens. Even at 
the risk of unpopularity and down- 
right hostility, jurisdiction and 
control over boys and girls at this 
age should be exercised to prevent 
their entering into premature sex- 
ual experience. 

7. This kind of thing should not 
be furtive nor degenerate into a 
cops and robbers game. The 


youngster is entitled to enter into 
his parents’ thinking and be part 
of the planning and adoption of 
the parental attitude. 

8. Parents must share their con- 
victions with the youngsters and 


discuss them openly. Adolescents 
are intelligent and reasonable hu- 
man beings who can respond to 
reasonable parental attitudes far 
better than to blustering and coer- 
cive orders. 

9. Fundamentally these young- 
sters must understand and, above 
all, parents must believe that sex- 
uality is a vital part of life and 
one to which these young people 
have a right to look forward. The 
reasons for its early control are 
perfectly understandable to boys 
and girls themselves. They wel- 
come the strong arm of the parents 
in adding to their own sometimes 
flimsy self-control. 

10. The later part of adolescence 
probably brings with it the need 
for parental acceptance of pre- 
marital sexual relations. Sympa- 
thetic and realistic understanding 
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and acceptance of these facts will 
go far toward helping the young 
person to show prudence and dis- 
cretion. And to avoid foolish and 
dangerous activity. 

If these counsels of perfection 
can be heeded we will see a lot 
less of the tragic mess that today’s 
young people often make of their 
lives. There will be a strengthen- 
ing of relationships between them 
and their parents and a deepening 
of mutual sympathy and under- 
standing. The youngsters’ lives 
will be safer and more comfortable 
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and the parents freed of a great 
deal of their feelings of helpless 
anxiety and apprehension. 

These young people are proper- 
ly engaged in sexual growing up. 
No reasonable parent can deny that 
or wish it not to be true. Turning 
the back on it, blindly opposing it, 
invoking every sanction against 
any expression of it can only lead 
to a deep alienation between the 
youngster and his parents. The 
living process is on the side of the 
youngster and that process will be 
served. a6 
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